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REVIEWS 
Female Beauty, as Preserved and Improved by 
Regimen, Cleanliness, and Dress. By Mrs. 
A. Walker. All that regards Regimen and 
Health being furnished by Medical Friends, 
and revised by Sir A. Carlisle. Hurst. 
My Book, or the Anatomy of Conduct. By J. 
Hf. Skelton. Simpkin & Marshall. 
te Book of Health and Beauty, or the Toilet. 
Thomas. 
The Honours of the Table; with Hints on 
Carving. Glasgow, Symington. 
The Art of Duelling. By a Traveller. Thomas. 
We are so frequently called upon to examine 
works like those here thrown together, that the 
gameness has become fatiguing ; and were this 
reiteration less insupportable than it is, to the 
qitic, and to the reader, the very numbers would 
ude the possibility of attending to all, each 
nits due time and season. The existence of 
sich a class is, however, among the peculiarities 
of the times we live in, marking a new phasis 
in society, and thence deriving an importance 
that belongs not either to their scope and object, 
orto the general merit of their execution. On 
the present occasion, therefore, we shall use the 
title-pages rather as a text to introduce our own 
totions, than with the intention of offering any 
—— account of their respective contents. 
e aspect of the age in which we live, is one 
of infinite curiosity ; its phenomena are so mul- 
titudinous, so various, and so contradictory, that 
toappreciate them justly would be an evidence 
of no small progress in philosophical studies. 
The state of literature, more especially,—the 
ardent and assiduous culture of the positive 
siences, the multiplicity of works concerning 
all that is routine, mechanical, and didactic, with 
the total prostration of every branch of specula- 
tive writing—are facts in apparent contradiction, 
and only to be reconciled by a very subtile ana- 
lysis. On what does the successive progress and 
civilization of nations depend? To what must 
we refer the actual state and condition of the 
sari a in reference to literature and phi- 
pay 
Man, accustomed to pride himself on his 
reasoning powers, and perpetually seeking to 
add a cubit to his moral stature, has somewhat 
over-estimated their value; and is too prone to 
keep out of sight the influence of those purely 
animal impulses which precede reflection. Highly 
4s we habitually think of reason, as the regulator 
of conduct, it is far from being the most general, 
orthe safest guide. Champfort has finely re- 
marked, that the few traces of nature which are 
still discoverable in the social animal, are re- 
ferable to the passions; and there can be no 
itation in admitting, that the impulses derived 
fom sensation, or from the intuitive inferences 
we draw from sensation, are for the most part 
more trustworthy than the deliberate volitions 
proceeding from logical judgments. In propor- 
tion as we are driven to seek truth through com- 
Plicated trains of reasoning, we find their results 
(with one only exception) to be less convincing 
and certain. “Si quidem dialectica que recepta 
est,” says Bacon, “ licet ad civilia et artes, qua 
M sermone et opinione posite sunt, rectissime 
beatur, naturze tamen subtilitatem longo in- 
tervallo non attingit; et prensando quod non 
capit, ad errores potius stabiliendos, et quasi 





figendos, quam ad viam veritate opinendam 
valuit.” How, then, can we act congruously, 
where we understand imperfectly ? 

The importance of the instinctive impulses is 
much increased by the circumstance, that while 
reason is ew occupied on what already is, 
or perhaps has been, the instincts have a sort of 
prospective activity. To them, society is prin- 
cipally indebted for its onward march,—for its 
appetencies after a better order of things, than 
that with which experience has made it ac- 
quainted ; in so far, that it would be difficult to 
mention a single instance of practical amend- 
ment of institutions, to which the instincts of the 
masses have not led the way, and preceded the 
reasonings of speculative politicians. It is not, 
indeed, till considerable progress has been made 
in such revolutions, that they become objects of 
investigation, and are subjected to the analysis, 
direction, and control of a reflex philosophy. 
The tendency of reflective reason, is, on the 
contrary, more favourable to a stationary con- 
dition of things. Previously to the invention of 
printing, at least, professional thinkers were 
usually taken from amongst the retainers of 
establishments; and although, since that event, 
thought has (so to speak) fallen more into the 
hands of the people, it has, as far as regards 
moral investigations, been too closely manacled 
to become the agent of much real improvement. 


Applying these remarks to our own age, the 
first thing that strikes us is the peculiar social 
and political condition of the masses. The phi- 
losophy of Bacon, by the intense light it has 
thrown upon nature, has developed scientific 
power, in a degree, as sudden as it is stupen- 
dous. It has multiplied the useful arts, com- 
plicated social arrangements, and effected a 
corresponding revolution even in the most 
vulgar and rude industries, What, more espe- 
cially, altered the relations of capital and labour, 
and changed the laws by which wealth is distri- 
buted? This increase of power, though pregnant 
with beneficial effects, has not yet produced a 
corresponding increase of human happiness; on 
the contrary, it has for the moment engendered 
discontent and disquietude. For power is the 
instrument of good, only as it is placed at the 
disposition of knowledge and of virtue. So far, 
however, have the speculative sciences been 
from keeping pace with the physical, that they 
have even retrograded. It is sufficient to cast a 
retrospective glance at the literature and the his- 
tory of the two last centuries, to be satisfied, that 
both as respects the energies of individuals, and 
the pervading power of distinguishing right from 
wrong, the men of our own times have fallen 
back; and that it is vain to look among them, 
for that singleness of purpose, that persevering 
determination, or that strong conception of the 
just and the fitting, of the dignity of man, and 
the sanctity of the higher social obligations, 
which are discoverable in the better protagonists 
of the civil wars. The consequence is, that so- 
ciety is not morally on the level of its physical 
position; and that, with an increased latitude of 
action, it possesses a diminished capability of 
direction, an inferior judgment, and a more va- 
cillating volition. This is witnessed by a multi- 
tude of prevailing errors, political and econo- 
mical ; or, to speak more feelingly, in an uneasy 
irritability, turning all classes aside from the 
steady pursuit of their real interests. 





Upon the operative classes,—the basement 
story of society, sustaining the whole pressure of 
all above them,—the resulting sum of evil falls 
with accumulated energy; and the intolerable 
sense of suffering brings home to them a convic- 
tion of their own helplessness, and a desire for a 
better education, as a means of bettering their 
condition. To assert that this has been brought 
home to them by a review of the chain of facts 
and inferences through which we have endea- 
voured to lead the reader, would be a great mis- 
take. It is much, if a few of the leading spirits 
of the times, or of those whom circumstances 
have favoured, have attained to the just appre- 
ciation of them. But it is not the less certain, 
that by a shorter, and, perhaps, a surer process, 
the masses have been brought to feel and to act 
pretty nearly as if they had thus reasoned. 

Such, as it seems to us, is the rationale of the 
intellectual condition and wants of the great 
body of the people, who, under the pressure of 
a vague sense of the error of their social position, 
are thrown out of themselves, in search of some 
species of knowledge, which, (without under- 
standing its precise nature,) they intuitively 
perceive to be essential to their improvement. 
It is in reference to such instincts, we presume, . 
that the maxim was put forward, which declares 
the voice of the people to be the voice of God; 
—for they are the voice of nature, a result of 
physiological laws, and indegs dent of indivi- 
dual wills. When the peopte speak the lan- 
guage of their superiors, they but parrot their 
teachers ; but when they pour forth the spon- 
taneous promptings of their own hearts, then, 
indeed, is their doctrine all but infallible, and 
their desires not to be disregarded with impunity. 

While a strong impulse has been propelling 
the masses in pursuit of additional acquirements, 
urging them to the abandonment of sensual and 
destructive habits, and extending the sphere of 
their inquiry beyond the narrow circle of their 
material wants, the superior classes have been 
artificially driven in a contrary direction. On 
the continent, Napoleon suppressed the culture 
of moral science, as being, in his opinion, op- 
posed to good government—that is, to his own 
schemes of despotic rule. In these islands, a 
similar result has proceeded from the miscaleu- 
lations of the aristocracy, which couple public 
tranquillity with catechetical instruction, a pas- 
sive docility, and a general inapprehension of 
first principles. The events of the French Revo- 
lution have inspired an universal dread of in- 
quiry ; so that, to investigate the true, the just, 
or even the beautiful, in the moral world, is a 
title, if not to abhorrence, at least to contempt 
and neglect. The very professed friends of na- 
tional education have fallen into this love of 
thinking, and have much misread the character 
of the popular demand for instruction. ‘To un- 
derstand the aspirations of the people, they must 
be read in such representatives of their ideas and 
feelings as the Corn-law Rhymer, and his fellow 
poets of the same walk of life. Of course, we do 
not allude to the specific nature of their reli- 
gious or political doctrines, for that is, in degree, 
accidental, but to the depth of feeling, the ex- 
tent of range, and boldness of inquiry, the love 
of truth, and the panting for universal happiness 
and good, These writers, it is true, are master 
spirits, and in advance of the classes to which 


they belong; but what they /now analytically 
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and in detail, the rest feel, and seek to become 
better acquainted with. ‘The class-books of edu- 
cation societies, the numbers of useful know- 
ledge speculations, and the guide book volumes, 
of the class which stand at the head of this 
article, are therefore no exponents of the condi- 
tion of the popular mind in these countries. 
That they are bought and read, is partly to be 


some of them contain, which, though not the 
immediate instruction required, are otherwise 
desirable; partly, too, by the general and un- 
reasoning thirst for knowledge which repeated 
disappointment cannot repress ; but most of all, 
from the wide-spreading prevalence of a habit of 
reading, which is by no means necessarily con- 
nected with a habit of thought. Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said and done concerning 
popular education, the works sought after by the 
ag and really adapted to their wants, might 

numbered on the fingers; and, in this re- 
spect, the people are better than their instruc- 
tors. If we turn to the least-educated parts of 
these kingdoms, and examine, for instance, the 
Irish population, however much the —— 
may disapprove of the religious and political 
objects they are pursuing, he must acknowledge, 
that the spirit and perseverance with which they 
follow up their own views, the enormous sacri- 
fices they make in the pursuit of what they 
think right, are indications of a moral develope- 
ment and intelligence greatly beyond what is 
displayed in the works addressed to them for 
their instruction, and which very few of them 
read. In this respect, the entire empire is in 
advance of its literature; and it would be a 
serious error to judge of what is passing in the 
minds of the people, by the empty trash which 
booksellers find it their interest to disseminate. 
If moral science has disappeared from our lite- 
rature, and no longer enters into a gentleman’s 
education, it does not the less lie at the bottom 
of the popular intellect as the object of a vague 
aspiration. Reason, then, and instinct may be 
at variance, and a striking contrast between the 
progress of civilization, and the progress of lite- 
rature, may be discovered at particular epochs. 
he civilization is the sum of the popular intuitions, 
the literature is an expression merely of reflex 
thought, and that chiefly of the classes compara- 
tively at their ease, and less called upon for deep 
and continued mental activity. Amongall classes, 
indeed, material science is pursued for its mate- 
rial results. The man of science is as much a 
tradesman as the butcher or the carpenter— 
both alike are eager after pounds, shillings, and 
pence. But, for moral speculation, there is no 
market—that is to say, none for the trading 
author, or, at best, only a market for a spurious 
and feeble kind; and such accordingly is the 
supply. In the physical sciences, there is no 
speculation so abstract as to be incapable of a 
practical application : physical science is, there- 
fore, adopted as a highway to wealth. In moral 
science, on the contrary, the more abstract the 
more suspicious, and the more suspicious the 
less vendible. Much matter-of-fact information, 
therefore, may co-exist with a low degree of 
general culture. 

There is yet a more familiar mode of express- 
ing the general fact. The edifice of the popular 
mind is built up by the instrumentality of things 
—that of the classes above them is raised prin- 
cipally by the tuition of books. The education 
of the former is Jess that of thoughts than of 
feelings. Their ideas, eliminated by the pres- 
sure of circumstances, are at once more vivid 
and accurate, than the transmitted impressions 
taken from books. ‘heir intelligence, as far as 
it goes, is more piercing, and their generalizations 
(though less abstract) are more precise. It is 


thus, that those among the people who read 


least, may be intellectually superior to those 
| who read a good deal; and it is probable, that 
| a large portion of public opinion owes nothing 
| to literature, except asit is propagated at second- 
| hand, through newspapers and other journals; 
but, in the first instance, it is spread by oral 
| communication from those who have learned at 


| the fountain-head of nature itself. Looking, for | 
explained by the specific material facts which | 


example, at the immense change in the public 
mind which has occurred since the termination 
of the war, the fact forces itself on our convic- 
tion, that this change has been propagated up- 
wards; and that the doctrines now prevalent, 
existed as matters of feeling widely among the 
masses, before they were reduced to demon- 
stration, recorded in books, and adopted by the 
few. 

The march of knowledge may then be consi- 
dered as running along two distinct highways, 
the one popular, the other scientific; while the 
great body of trading literature belongs neither 
to the one or the other, but addresses itself to 
the feeblest, the most passive, and the most 
practically ignorant portions of the community. 
In these kingdoms, the pursuit of wealth is so 
absorbing an occupation, that little leisure is left 
for the acquirement of even the most necessary 
theory: there is, consequently, an incessant de- 
mand for short cuts to the humbler sorts of in- 
formation; while, for the principles of art or of 
science, the demand is very limited. Much and 
acutely as the labouring portion of the people 
may feel, those immediately above them, engaged 
in the routine of shopkeeping cares, are as re- 
markable for neither feeling nor thinking very 
intensely. Their opinions are, for the most 
part, borrowed and inconsequent; and though 
taste and leisure might induce some of them to 
dip into the science of things, their minds are 
not disciplined for general investigations. 

If any doubt be entertained on this point, it 
will suffice to run the eye over the first cata- 
logue of new publications, or of booksellers’ ad- 
vertisements that comes to hand: the vast ma- 
jority will be found to consist of works calculated 
to convey information of the very humblest 
order, if not to disseminate futilities or to propa- 
gate delusions. Again, a large portion is printed 
for the use of the female part of the community, 
whose intellects are, upon system, crippled and 
palsied. 

From these considerations, we may infer the 
certain failure of that favourite scheme of sub- 
altern Machiavellis, the depriving the people of 
a sufficient education. The education of books, 
indeed, they may suppress, or they may poison 
the wells, when they cannot conceal them; but 
the education of things is so far beyond their 
control, that it prevails in the direct proportion 
to their attempts to crush it. But it is a great 
misfortune to society, when the two are not 
permitted to progress together; and when a 
large barrier of ignorance is suffered to grow up 
in the middle classes of society, to insulate and 
separate from contact and mutual intelligence 
the two orders of minds, in which each training 
respectively predominates. It is this insulation, 
in our opinion, which should especially be 
blamed for the failure of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, as a means for 
advancing the education of the people. The 
gentlemen who were, to a limited extent, influ- 
ential in the management, knew little or nothing 
of what was passing among the operatives : they 
withheld the moral sciences, lest they should 
become political levers; and they were not 
aware that the pupils were empirically, or 
rather intuitively, possessed of the dangerous 
and prohibited truths; and that the greatest 
risk they ran of misusing them occurred pre- 
cisely through the want of that scientific in- 





struction which was purposely withheld. In the 


meantime, the middle classes, the natural allies 
of order and peace against the encroachments of 
both rich and poor, are, by their intellectual nul. 
lity, liable to be corrupted or seduced to aid the 
evil designs of either—to swell the ranks of 
anarchists, or to become the willing agents of 
despotism. 

If we may judge from the character of th, 
literature of the French middle classes, they are 
considerably in advance of the English. “The 
number of French works addressed to the lowes 
| order of intellect, and calculated to amuse and 
| to lull rather than to awaken and energize j; 

oe gery J much less; and even the ye 
_humblest of the reading classes would reject the 
miserable, unidea’d rubbish, which may be found 
encumbering the bookshelves of even respectable 
families with us. A question, however, ma 
arise, how far such books, being in demang 
may not, by their very adaptation to the general 
intellect, serve a useful purpose—whether, jn 
fact, such reading be not better than none atall, 
This is a question difficult to answer, the influ. 
ences of literature being of so mixed a nature, 
But taking this class of publications as effi 
and not as causes, they clearly indicate the ex- 
istence of a very vicious order of things, and 
prove that there is much yet to be learned or 
to be applied in the conduct of national edn. 
cation. That works calculated to degrade mind, 
or to administer to its insipid mediocrity, should 
be a profitable speculation, is a great evil, and 
indicates a fearful defect in the public intell- 
gence. Were the people educated as they might 
be, were their minds trained to think and to cri- 
ticize, and not to be mere passive recipients, 
superficial and bad books must disappear : asitis, 
reading and writing is much more an accom- 
plishment, than a means of mental discipline, 
and literary indulgence too frequently mere idle- 
ness and dissipation. 

Of the works whose titles we have enume- 
rated, Mrs. Walker's, in its kind, is by far the 
best. If there be frivolity in its subject, anda 
little quackery in its execution, there is still 
some common-sense in the greater part of its 
observations. There is also a considerable por- 
tion of the work which will prove novel to the 
parties addressed; we mean that which treats 
of the tasteful adjustment of dress to the cir- 
cumstances of the wearer. If it will not go 
far in forming the minds of its fair readers, @ 
will sometimes awaken thought, while it may 
communicate a useful hint, remove a prejudiee, 
and open a train of ideas available in their little 
sphere of pleasing and being pleased. 

For the other four works, they are altogether 
beneath criticism; and the last, upon duelling, 
utterly disgusting, for its cant terms, its deli- 
berate instruction in the art of murder, and for 
the heartless sophistry in defence of the practice, 
If religion and law are not mere abstractions, if 
society be anything beyond a den of thieves, the 
work, which professes to teach cowards how they 
may reduce the ordeal of the pistol to a cer 
tainty, and to commit outrages with impunity, 
must be regarded as a positive offence against 
public decency. 








Treland.—Picturesque and Romantic. By Leitch 
Ritchie, Esq. Longman. 


Mr. Ritchie, and Messrs. Creswick and M‘Ciist, 
(now, as last year, his companion artists) 


the present volume of The Picturesque An 
in spite of Mr. Ritchie’s preface, we are ha 
the fittest place for the discussion of Irish mise 


ries and English remedies for the same; and we 
shall, therefore, in looking over his letter-pres 
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pass over those saddening and sober pages in 
which he dwells upon the desolate estate of the 
peasantry of the Emerald Isle, pleading ear- 
nestly for the establishment of the Poor-law 

m, and confine ourselves to the picturesque 
and anecdotical portions of his hook. Weare the 
more readily determined to take such a course— 
tp dwell on the lighter matter contained in this 
handsome volume—by the somewhat too decided 
md oracular tone assumed by Mr. Ritchie when 
he delivers himself of his convictions. 

At chapter the second, then, we start with 
the tourist for Drogheda, thence to Newry, lis- 
tening by the way to his legend of the Miller of 
Mellifont, which is identical with the story of 
oe of Barry Cornwall’s most touching dramatic 
genes, ‘The Broken Heart.’ At Newry again 
ve find ourselves involved in “ parish business,” 
and therefore make a long skip to Downpatrick, 
vith its neighbouring holy wells. Mr. Ritchie 
was too late to see a pilgrimage to these, and 
therefore draws upon an article by Mr. Hardy, 
thor of ‘The Northern Tourist,’ for a descrip- 
tin of the scene. Our next halt is at Mr. 
Creswick’s vignette drawing of Carrickfergus 
Castle, so audaciously approached by Thurot. 
The artist is, as usual, picturesque and faithful, 
ad when we have relieved our minds of one 

ral exception to the excellence of his 
Sion, a slight porousness of texture, which 
ye mention lest it pass into a mannerism, we 
my commend him without reserve. From 
Carrickfergus to Larne the road is wild and irre- 
guar, and the country still thickly haunted by 
acient superstitions, of which Mr. Ritchie 
makes out a sufficient catalogue. On the road 
fom Glenarm to Cushendall, he fell in with an 
Insh girl on a jaunting car, whose thanks for the 
shelter of an umbrella, delivered ‘“ with more 
than the grace of a peeress,” led him to the 
wmewhat wholesale conclusion, that in this part 
of Ireland, at least, courtesy to “the sex” is 
wrer than we have been used to believe. 

In the little inn on Carey Mountains, where 
the hungry traveller was obliged to be thankful 
for a repast of potatoes and salt cod,— 

“A peasant, who sate by the fire-side, was very 
lamed in Irish history. He told me the number of 
xhools, and even the number of scholars that were 
inthe island a thousand years before the Christian 

He related also the principal Fingalian le- 
Bi, a talked with admiration of a book called 
‘Cosmogony of the World.’ Such isthe know- 
ledge possessed by the Irish peasantry, when they 
posess any knowledge at all.” 

The remark, if sweeping, is also shrewd. By 
the way, “ the cosmogony of the world” was 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s favourite subject: and 
this anecdote of Mr. Ritchie’s may serve as 
wother to be added to the list of instances of 
te manner in which Goldsmith (like Sir Walter 
kett,) was indebted to reality, for the slightest 
om and circumstances introduced in his fic- 

08, 

Ballycastle, a pleasant little town, seems less 
Ptesperous now than in the days of the free- 
made, recently very much checked by the esta- 
lishment of the water-guard. 

“The establishment of the water-guard here, as 
tlevhere, was attended by one mistake, which, es- 
Mealy on a coast like this, diminished much its 

cy. Instead of employing men who knew 
the coast, utter strangers were sent from England ; 
ad for some time smuggling went on as before. 
Lieutenant Seeds, however, the first chief of the 
urd, was a desperate fellow. He boarded smug- 
bers of the largest class, and used his fire-arms 
mely. His fate was deeply tragic. One day a fine 
“merican vessel, either not aware of the new coast 
ice, Or, presuming upon its own giant strength, 
1 boldly into the bay, and fired two guns either 
Warning or defiance. Seeds would not be warned, 
(determined not to be defied with impunity. He 





got a small smack, manned her with eleven stout 
fellows, armed with muskets, pistols, and cutlasses, 
and stood boldly out to sea. The twelfth man be- 
longing to his force was too late to get on board. 
He had waited a moment ‘to dig a few potatoes for 
his wife’ before embarking on the perilous enter- 
prise; and, although the boat had only just left the 
quay when he reached the spot, Seeds swore that he 
should not be taken on board, but that the moment 
he returned he would have him broken. My in- 
formant heard the orders given by the lieutenant to 
his men, which were, that they were to lie flat on the 
deck till they reached their prize, and then fire a 
volley, and board in the smoke. 

“Onward bounded the adventurous smack, and in 
glided the haughty American to meet her. No strife, 
no struggling, no firing, told of the collision. The 
smack disappeared from the face of the waters 
under her enemy’s keel, and the smuggler continued 
her course into the bay stately and alone. 

“Only one man rose. He was the owner of the 
smack, whom Seeds had tempted, with a large sum, 
to lend his vessel and his personal assistance. He 
succeeded in climbing up the chains, but his brains 
were immediately dashed out with a handspike. 
This victim’s hat was found some time after on the 
opposite coast of Scotland, with his name inscribed 
init. No smuggling of any consequence has taken 
place in the neighbourhood for the last three years.” 

Fairhead, the Grey Man’s Path, and the ba- 
saltic wonders of the Causeway, are next de- 
scribed, Mr. Creswick giving a striking repre- 
sentation of the former promontory. By Dunluce 
Castle,—a ruin, Mr. Ritchie tells us, more inter- 
esting on paper than in reality,—we pass over 
to Coleraine. Here the tourist gleaned one or 
two characteristic facts in the travellers’ room at 
his inn. 

“The lower classes are so bigoted to their cus- 
toms, that the goods requisite for one part of the 
country are unsaleable in another. For instance, 
there are no white-handled knives to be seen south 
of a line drawn from Belfast to Coleraine ; while to 
the north of that line there are none with black 
handles. Throughout the country, the knife which 
shows the iron at the end of its handle is preferred, 
the other not being sufficiently strong. The real 
Irish knife, made on purpose for Ireland, is that 
awkward-looking machine, with a blade at either 
end. For other classes of society the goods must be 
showy and cheap. It matters not for the quality, 
for whatever may be the difference in this respect 
between any two articles, a difference of five per 
cent. in the price will determine the purchase. I 
saw an order to an immense amount for scissors, at 
the rate of sixpence half-penny per dozen, the blades 
of which, in consequence of their not being tem- 
pered alike, would be useless in a week. Vast 
quantities of imitation silver, as might be expected, 
are sold in Ireland; and I heard of a gentleman 
giving twelve pounds for an article which in genuine 
silver would have only cost twenty pounds.” 

Mr. Ritchie beguiles the way from Dungiven 
to Londonderry, by speculating on the barbarous 
practice of abduction, which, sometimes taking 
place merely “as a form,” as Lady Blarney would 
say, sometimes accompanied with every circum- 
stance of brutality and degradation, is, he tells us, 
in some districts, a recognized preliminary of mar- 
riage. Here, too, the illustrations of the book in- 
crease in number. Mr. M‘Clise gives us a wild 
Irish girl on the way to market, and some twenty 
pages further, a maiden in her holiday dress 
dancing a jig. The frontispiece, also by him, a 
lady at her devotions, is not, we fancy, an Irish 
lady. Mr. Creswick’s drawings of Donegal Cas- 
tle, a magnificent ruin, and Ballyshannon, are 
very beautiful. Sligo and Athlone—the latter 
with its narrow bridge and its muddy streets, 
and its tight little fortress, a jewel of a building, 
are next pleasantly described. In the streets of 
this town, on the evening of the market-day, 
Mr. Ritchie was treated with “a taste of the 
shillelah,” or, in plain English, was knocked 
down and severely bruised, being mistaken, he 
supposes, for one of the red-coats of the fortress 








aforesaid. His assailant, it appears, had not the 
good manners of the Italian bravo, who, havin 
stilettoed the wrong man in the dark, cxddual 
courteously, “ Scusa, Signor, ho fatto uno 
sbaglio.”” On the following morning, however, 
by way of compensation, Mr. Ritchie was 
treated with a genuine Irish blunder. 

“While dressing I called the waiter, and said to 
him, ‘ waiter, I have broken the string of my waist- 
= pray, borrow a pin for me from the chamber- 
maid.’ 

*¢ A pin, Sir?’ he replied, ‘I will, Sir. Isit a wroit. 
ing pin, Sir?* This sentence contains as full a de- 
scription and explanation of the Irish blunder as 
could be written in a volume. An Irishman blun- 
ders because he is too quick, His wits travel too 
fast, and overshoot the mark. He catches, or ima- 
gines hecatches, your meaning, but does not make sure 
that he has done so by comparing the parts of the 
communication. If you ask fora pin, he does not take 
time to consider that at the moment you are standing 
with the broken parts of your dress in your hand, 
which a pin is required to fasten; and still less does 
he imagine that there is any connexion between the 
chambermaid from whom he has to ask it and this 
instrument. He is thinking of making out your 
bill, or of sending a challenge, or of feather beds, or 
of wild geese, or nothing at all at all, and he flies 
to bring you a writing pin, Sir.” 

The River Shannon, its scenery, and its capa- 
bilities, occupies the following chapters; in a 
subsequent one, Mr. Ritchie is something dog- 
matic, we cannot but think, concerning the 
spirit of the age, as evidenced in the decline of 
romance, and the rise and prosperity of the re- 
cent school of humourists. ‘The latter pages of 
the book are chiefly occupied by Mr. Creswick, 
who has rarely been happier than in the series 
of views in which he exhibits the rich and varied 
beauties of “ Killarney’s Lake.” In his preface, 
Mr. Ritchie announces, that his next year’s 
wanderings will lead him along the valley of 
the Wye. 





Education in Russia—[Précis du Systéme, &c. 
de l'Instruction Publique en Russie], Com- 
_ from official documents, by Alexander 

Crusenstern. Warsaw: London, Schloss. 


Here is another proof, scarcely required, that 
unless something be forthwith done towards im- 
proving and extending, or rather we should say 
creating, a National System of Education in 
England, this country must sink in the scale of 
civilization,—in those arts and manufactures, 
which depend in degree on knowledge, and 
are the right arm of its prosperity,—and from 
that moral pre-eminence which has hitherto 
distinguished it. It is of no use concealing the 
fact, that all other nations are taking the lead 
of us in this moral regeneration. We expressed 
heretofore, and now repeat our anxious hope, 
that the new reign and the new parliament will 
be distinguished by some measure on this all- 
important subject, worthy of the nation. It is 
perhaps the only glory thatremains to be gathered, 
which can cast a lustre over the name and reign 
of our young Queen. The past and its triumphs 
is literally an old almanack; England has had 
a surfeit of glory, and hath closed, we would 
willingly hope for ever, “the purple testament 
of bloody wars.” ‘The new reign must be a 
reign of peace. Be it then immortal for its 
peaceful triumphs, distinguished above all for 
the progressive advance of civilization, and the 
diffusion of happiness, the diffusion of know- 
ledge among all ranks and classes, teaching 
humility to the favourites of fortune, and self- 
respect to the humblest, and thus spreading peace 
and good-will, and a knowledge of, and therefore 
respect for, the common interest, throughout the 
nation. 

The work before us, giving an historical and 
statistical account of the system of Public Instruc- 
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tion in Russia (!), has been compiled from official 
documents, by M. von Krusenstern, the son of 
the celebrated navigator. 

In a well-written Introduction, he divides the 
history of public instruction in Russia into three 

eriods. The first extends from the reign of 

eter the Great to the accession of Catherine II. 
The genius of Peter, M. von Krusenstern ob- 
serves, could not act in this instance with the 
same energy as in the other branches of the 
administration. During this period, therefore, 
nothing more was attempted din to establish, 
in proportion as they were required, ecclesi- 
astical and elementary schools, but without fol- 
lowing any fixed principles: after the year 
1700, there were Greek and Latin schools, 
then naval and artillery schools in Petersburg, 
Nowgorod, Pskow, Saroslaw, Moscow, and 
Wologda. The opening of the Academy of 
Sciences, the foundation of the University of 
Moscow, the Academy of Arts, and many schools, 
took place under the reigns of the Empresses, 
his successors. In the second period, from the 
accession of Catherine II. to the end of the 
reign of Alexander, the union of intellectual and 
moral education began. The foundation of 
foundling hospitals, soon after 1763, a school for 
the education of both sexes, the creation of a 
Central Board, the division of the schools into 
higher and lower, as well as the introduction of 
a general plan of instruction, were prominent 
events. The Emperor Alexander, by a mani- 
festo of Sept. 8, 1802, ordered the creation of a 
department of public instruction, and a board of 
superintendence of schools. All the schools were 
henceforward divided into Parish Schools, Dis- 
trict Schools, Gymnasia, and Universities. New 
universities, at Dorpat, Wilna, Casan, Charkow, 
and the Pzedagogical Institution at St. Peters- 
burg, were founded; and a district, containing 
a certain number of gymnasia, was assigned to 
each university. Al classes of the nation are 
said to have manifested.a noble emulation in 
seconding, by rich endowments, the views of the 
government. The third period commences at 
the accession of the reigning Emperor. ‘That 

olitical considerations were mainly influential 
in the changes now effected, we do not doubt; 
but we here simply record the fact, that energetic 
measures were immediately taken by the new 
government. Indeed, according to M. von 
Krusenstern’s report, the whole system of public 
instruction was re-organized, and made to har- 
monize more and more with the wants of the 
country, with the spirit of the nations who in- 
habit Russia, and with the peculiar position of 
the empire. 

M. von Krusenstern has divided his account of 
this system, and the state of public instruction, 
into four chapters. The first treats of the de- 
partment of public instruction, and is divided 
into six sections, viz. education in the public 
schools; education in private schools; domestic 
education ; the normal schools for professors and 
teachers ; the Imperial Academy of Sciences, the 
Russian Academy, the other learned societies, 
libraries, museums, &c., and the censorship: the 
second, of the military academies and schools: 
the third, of the ecclesiastical schools: and the 
fourth, of the special and other various schools. 

From the first chapter it appears, that the 
system of academical districts,* which was intro- 
duced in 1804, has been completed, by the 
foundation of the University of Kiew, and by a 
more convenient division; and that the division 
into parish schools, district schools, and gymnasia, 
has been retained. These schools, however, are 
now independent of each other, which was not the 
case previously to 1828, the lower schools serving 





_* We cannot find a more suitable expression. The Em- 
pire is divided into as many such districts as there are uni- 
versities ; each of which has a district under it. 





till that time, as a preparation for the higher. 
The parish schools are specially designed to 
diffuse elementary knowledge among the lower 
classes of the population ; the district schools are 
to give the children of mechanics and traders 
an education, suitable to their condition; the 
gymnasia give the pupils a learned education, 
to qualify them to prosecute their studies at the 
university, and are connected with the Noble 
boarding schools, which are supported by private 
persons, but are under the control of the govern- 
ment. Relative to the universities, M. von Kru- 
senstern has given an extract from the regula- 
tions of 25th July, 1835, and here, as in other 
places, added statistical tables, in great detail. 
We take from these the following data: in the 
year 1808, the University of Moscow had 49 
professors and masters, and 135 students; in 
1824, 59 teachers, and 280 students; in 1835, 
120 teachers, and 419 students. Dorpat had in 
1808, 37 teachers, and 193 students; in 1824, 
39 teachers, and 365 students; in 1835, 68 
teachers, and 567 students. The other academies 
or schools are enumerated according to the aca- 
demical districts, accompanied with local obser- 
vations, so that the reader has something more 
than a bare statement of figures. The number 
of schools dependent on the Minister of Public 
Instruction, has increased in the following pro- 
portion. There were— 

In the year 1804: 499 Schools, and 33,481 Scholars. 

1824: 1411 69,629 
1835: 1681 

These figures show, more clearly than words, 
the progress of instruction. In the last ten years, 
440 schools have been either founded, or wholly 
remodelled; in the gymnasium, at Kasan, there 
are Mongol Buriats; and at Sympheropol an in- 
stitution for the education of Tatar teachers has 
been founded. In the Transcaucasian provinces 
there were, in the year 1830, 4 schools, with 284 
scholars; but in 1835, there were 15 schools, and 
1285 scholars. Siberia has now in four govern- 
ments, 2 gymnasia, 20 district schools, and 19 

arish schools, with 2161 scholars; few indeed, 
in proportion to the extent of the country, but 
great, when we consider the difficulties of intro- 
ducing into such a country a regular system of 
education. 

The tendency of the measures that have been 
adopted by the government, in order to effect, 
as it is called, a greater uniformity in domestic 
education, is manifest enough; still, the fact re- 
mains, that the Russian government is anxiously 
exerting itself to educate the people, though the 
education given may not be conformable to our 
opinion of what it ought to be. Thus, since 
1824 no person is permitted to receive into his 
house tutors or governesses from a foreign 
country, until they have proved, by the most 
authentic testimonials, both their qualifications 
as teachers, and the purity of their moral conduct. 
All private and domestic teachers are divided 
into two classes, (whom M. v. Krusenstern calls 
Instttuteurs and Précepteurs); they are under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and after having honourably completed 
their services, are entitled, according to the 
number of years they have been employed, 
to distinctions, rewards, and pensions. By an 
Imperial ordinance of 18th February, 1837, 
young Russians are not allowed to travel into 
foreign countries till they have completed their 
eighteenth year. An entirely foreign education 
is no longer permitted. 

The sums of money which the department of 
public instruction has at its disposal, and which 
are derived partly from the public treasury, 
partly from the funds belonging to that depart- 
ment, amount to about 7,450,000 roubles per 
annum. The budget of the Academy of Sciences 
is 230,400 roubles per annum; and all the other 





scientific institutions and museums are endowed 
with equal liberality. Out of the 85,707 scho 
about 25,000 are maintained at the expense of 
the crown. 

The second chapter describes the mili 
academies and schools :—first, the corps of 
cadets, under the Grand Duke Michael, in Tula, 
Moscow, Czarskojeselo, Nowgorod, and other 
towns; the military, artillery, and engineer 
schools, in which there are, in all, 8733 scholars, 
In the year 1832 the sum of 6,255,000 roubles 
wasassignedthem. Their history, from their foun- 
dation by Field Marshal Miinnich, to the pre. 
sent time, and their internal arrangement—the 
clothing, subsistence, order of study, discipline, 
rewards and punishments, are fully detailed in 
the work before us. It is sufficiently evident 
that the encouragement of a military spirit, the 
scientific and moral education of the young men, 
and attachment to the person of the sovereign, 
are the basis of this military education. There 
are also in this chapter lists of the corps of naval 
cadets depending on the general staff of the 
navy, of the pilots of Cronstadt, and of the several 
battalions in training for the naval service,—in 
all 2224 persons; the expense in 1832 was 
632,194 roubles :—an account of the schools for 
soldiers’ children, and of the manner in which 
they are disposed of after they leave school, 
Their number in the year above mentioned was 
179,981, and their maintenance cost the state 
about 1,800,000 roubles. 

The third chapter treats of the ecclesiastical 
schools. The first class consists of those of the 
orthodox Greek Church, which are subordinate 
to the Holy Synod, and are inspected by a 
special commission. According to the ordinance 
of the 30th August, 1814, they are divided into 
three great academical districts,—St. Peters- 
burgh, Moscow, and Kiew. In each of these 
there is an academy, on which the seminaries 
are dependent, which are for the most part in 
the capital towns of the governments, The 
lower schools are the district and parish schools 
in the small towns and villages. Till the year 
1764 the expense of maintaining these was 
borne by the churches and convents; since that 
time they have received aid from the government, 
which has now increased to about 2,500,000 
roubles. The number of pupils in all these 
schools, was last year, 58,586. A second class 
is composed of the schools of the united Greek, 
the Catholic, and the Armenian churches, which 
have 8803 scholars in 317 schools. 

The fourth chapter treats of the several ests- 
blishments for rva, at hee so artistical, manufac- 
turing, and economical objects, as well as the cha- 
ritable institutions, and those for the education 
of girls of the several classes of society. The 
mining schools, in three divisions, fill a most 
important place; then the Commercial and Mer- 
cantile School, the Forest Academy, the schools 
of design and medalling, the agricultural institt- 
tions, the schools for instruction in making roads, 
and in hydraulics, the medical-chirurgical ac 
demies, those for the children of inferior civil 
officers, the orphan and poor houses,—lastly, the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, the School for Archi- 
tecture, the Drama, and the singers of the Im- 
perial Court, the Oriental Institution, and the 
Academy of Jurisprudence at St. Petersburg. 
A distinct section is devoted to the charitable 
institutions which bear the name of “ Institutions 
of the Empress Maria,” but which are no¥ 
under the supreme direction of Her Majesty the 
reigning empress: these sovereign ladies having 
placed themselves at the head of all the est 
blishments for female education of the immens 
empire, both for the highest and the lowes 
classes. ‘To these belong the Foundling Hor 
pitals at St. Petersburg and Moscow, with 
their many branch establishments, in which, 
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i 1836, 49,904 children were maintained ; the 
er’s Orphan Institution at Moscow, 
(founded on occasion of the cholera,) the Deaf 
sad Dumb and Blind School,—then the several 
ishments for the education of females, 
gach as the Institute for Noble Young Ladies in 
st, Petersburg, and those of St. Catherine in 
st Petersburg and Moscow, those for Noble 
Young Ladies in Odessa and Charkow, and the 
yor J for soldiers’ children. Under the reign- 
ing empress are the Ladies’ Society, and the 
Patriotic Society at St. Petersburg, (both 
funded in 1812,) the Noble Young Ladies’ 
Institution at Pultawa, and several work and 
houses; under the Grand Duchess Helen 
we the Institution of Maria at St. Peters- 
burg, and Alexander's School at Pawlowsk. 
for the above institutions, with the exception 
of the last two, the payments from the public 
treasury are 1,887,892 roubles. Many similar 
atablishments, dependent on the local autho- 
tities, are likewise mentioned in this chapter, as 
yell as the German, Tatar, and Jewish schools, 
Of the German schools there are five in St. 
Petersburg, and others in the governments of 
livonia, Cherson, Ekaterinoslaf, Tschernigoff, 
St. Petersburg, Bessarabia, and Georgia. In 
ihe year 1835 there were in these German 
shools, 35,746 pupils of both sexes. 

From the concluding observations of the 
mhor it appears that at present 441,090 
scholars devote themselves tothe higher branches 
ofstudy, and 415,486 confine themselves to the 
sequirement of useful and mechanical arts, or 
attend only the elementary schools. If, according 
tthe most probable estimate, we assume that, 
m the whole, 1,058,000 children of all classes 
yeeive instruction, of whom 460,576 are edu- 
ated in the public schools, there are 597,424 
at receive private instruction. 








The Widow's Offering: a Selection of Tales and 
Essays. By the late William Pitt Scargill. 
2vols, Smith, Elder & Co. 

sxe are two very pleasant volumes; and the 

mader may gratify his taste, and show his sym- 

ply with genius and suffering, by adding them 
whis library shelves. ‘The author of ‘ Truckle- 
borough Hall,’ ‘The Usurer’s Daughter,’ and 

‘The Puritan’s Grave,’ was known to the public 

#aman of great ability; but he will be specially 

rmembered by ourreaders, when we add, that he 

wntributed many excellent papers to the Athe- 
xeum. We may particularize on the moment, 

‘The Benefit of the Doubt,’ ‘The Confessions 

fa Toad-eater,’ ‘ The Blessings of Biography.’ 

The volumes before us include these, and others 

tually good, selected (with permission) from 

wutemporary journals. It is observed by Mrs. 

Sargill in the Preface, “ subscribers, who have 

their own gratification in view, will not, I 
lope, be disappointed; while those who are 
wuated by a higher motive, having an equal 
tance of satisfaction in the work, will, I trust, 
tho meet their reward, in the blessings of Him 
vio defends and provides for the fatherless 
tiildren and widows.” 

In regard to the hope here modestly express- 
ti, that the subscribers will not be disappointed, 
vewill add, that they cannot; we know not, 

eed, any two volumes in modern literature 

contain so many pleasant speculations to 
tup a dull winter's fireside. But they can 
more eloquently in their own favour than 

We can do for them: let them, therefore, be 

_The attentive reader will recognize the 

‘id familiar hand in the opening of the following 

t— 

“I like family pride ;—indeed, I like pride of any 

for I like to see my fellow creatures happy ; 

by means of pride they may be®happy for a mere 





trifle. But family pride is best of all ; it possesses a | plestonhaugh was rather too long and prosy for the 
recommendation which is often spoken of as belong- | lively lips of her young companions, who had frequent 


ing to certain goods in the linen-drapery line; it 


occasion to speak of her, and in order to accommo- 


unites cheapness and durability. He that would be | date her name to their usual style and habit of talk, 


proud of his horses, equipage, wine, dress, or esta- 
blishment, must needs be at a considerable expense 
for these things. It isnot everybody that can afford 
to keep a carriage, but family pictures and genea- 
logical tables eat no oats, and require no grooms to 
keep them in order. Then, again, how durable are 
the materials of family pride! Riches, we know, 
may make to themselves wings and fly away ; a bad 
speculation, or a wrong card, may bring down the 
pride of a man’s fortune to the very dust of poverty 
and humiliation ; but you may rattle dice at Crock- 
ford’s from morning till night, and from night till 
morning again, without losing a single grandfather 
or grandmother, or great grand-aunt, or forty-ninth 
great grand-cousin, or anything of the kind.” 

The subsequent sketch of Topplestonhaugh is 
worthy of the introduction, and his daughter, 
Miss Arabella Theresa Selina, is drawn to the 
life. The one thing which consoled the father 
for all troubles, was his ancestors ; his sole grief, 
that the name and fame of his family would de- 
scend with him to the grave, for he had but 
“one fair daughter.” The daughter, on the con- 
trary, bestowed not a thought on her ancestral 
honours—cared not a rush for Sir Jacob de 
Lacey de Topplestonhaugh, knighted by Richard 
the First—and had, indeed, once owned to a 
friend, that she thought Adam and Eve must 
have been happy, because they had no ances- 
tors to talk about. Then, too, there are their 
good-tempered, cotton-spinning neighbours, the 
Sykes’s—but let us bring them all before our 
readers :— 

“ As Mr. Topplestonhaugh was not envious, so, in 
like manner, he was not morose towards his new 
neighbour. He could not but feel how superior he 
was to a man who had no ancestors, but he did not 
reject the man’s civilities; and Mr. Sykes was a 
social kind of being, who was desirous of living upon 
friendly terms with his neighbours. The two fami- 
lies, therefore, presently became acquainted ; but, 
notwithstanding all good intentions on both sides, it 
required some time to bring them to a mutual under- 
standing ; for their habits and manners of thinking 
were so opposite, that they seemed to each other at 
first, like natives of different planets. Poor Mr. 
Topplestonhaugh was as much puzzled at Mr. Sykes 
as the Mexicans were at the Spaniards. 

“Ah, my dear,’ said Mr. Topplestonhaugh to 
his daughter, after the first meeting of the parties, 
*I dare say that this Mr. Sykes does not know who 
or what his great grandfather was. And what a 
name forsooth !—Sykes,—Sykes,—Sykes,—there is 
nothing to articulate, it slips through one’s lips as 
glibly as an eel through one’s fingers. Calling a man 
by-such a name as Sykes seems, to be not much more 
respectful than calling a dog by whistling to him: 
Sykes—wheugh— Sykes —wheugh!’ And as Mr. 
Topplestonhaugh was rather absent at times, he went 
on for some few minutes alternately uttering the 
name of Sykes, and whistling; the effect of which 
was very ludicrous, so that, had not his daughter been 
very affectionately respectful towards her father, she 
certainly must have laughed outright. Indeed, she 
at one time, feared lest her father, in a fit of absence, 
might some day or other, whistle to Mr. Sykes, in- 
stead of calling him by name. 

“Till Mr. Topplestonhaugh had visited themansion 
of Mr. Sykes, and had viewed its furniture and de- 
corations, and had heard the conversation of the 
family, he had not the slightest idea how intensely 
modern the world had become. ‘ If,’ said Mr. Top- 
plestonhaugh to his daughter, ‘my ancestor, Sir 
Marmaduke Mortimer Topplestonhaugh, were to 
come to life again, and were to be set down in the 
drawing-room of Mr. Sykes, he would be astonished 
beyond measure.’ 

“So would Mr. Sykes, thought Arabella.” 

Mr. Sykes had sons and daughters, good-hu- 
moured, cheerful people, and Arabella was soon 
a great favourite with them, and they with 
Arabella :— 

“ Now the name of Arabella Theresa Selina Top- 





they condensed it into the most unvenerable brevity 
of Bell Topple! It cannot easily be conceived how 
great a shock this was to the feelings of Mr. Topple- 
stonhaugh. * * 

“ He was in every respect pleased with his new 
neighbours, save in the matter of their utter modern- 
ness, and their total inapprehension of the dignity of 
ancestry. Their mansion was by far too modern for 
his taste, but the style of their demeanour was worse 
still. He wished to be civil to them, because they 
were civil to him; and he was civil to them, but he 
could not forget that they had called, and were still 
in the habit of calling his daughter Bell Topple. The 
name haunted him like a vision, * * 

“ Mr. Sykes was a very agreeable man, his house 
was a very pleasant one, and all his family were very 
good humoured ; but Mr. Topplestonhaugh felt it a 
duty he owed to his ancestors to sacrifice to their 
honour and dignity a very pleasant acquaintance. 
But in this matter he had not merely to gain his 
own consent, he also needed his daughter's co-opera- 
tion. * * For this purpose he entered into a serious 
discussion on the subject of ancestral dignity, and on 
the importance of preserving a respectful memory of 
those who have distinguished themselves in the history 
of the country; to all of which Arabella lent a re- 
spectfully attentive ear, though unable to divine to 
what end it was tending. At length the discourse 
became more pointed ; the name of Sykes was men- 
tioned with a dignified but not ill-natured air; some 
commendation was expressed of the many good 
qualities of the Sykes family. * * But, after all 
this, there came a sad drawback, counterbalancing, 
and more than counterbalancing all their good 
qualities together. ‘ Yet, with all their excellent 
points,’ continued Mr. Topplestonhaugh, ‘they are 
sadly wanting in respect to family dignity.’ 

“* What would your ancestors have said, Arabella 
Theresa,—your ancestors who fought at Cressy and 
Poictiers, at Agincourt, at Bosworth, and for aught I 
know that can be urged to the contrary,in the Holy 
Land itself,—what would they have said, if they had 
supposed that atime would ever come when a de- 
scendant of theirs should be addressed or spoken to 
by the family of a cotton-spinner under the name of 
Bell Topple ?” 

“ Arabella looked as grave as she could, and said, 
*I don’t know, papa.” 

“ Mr. Topplestonhaugh proceeded ; ‘ Nor do I, my 
child, nor indeed can I imagine; but, truly, the 
abomination is almost enough to make them start 
from the tomb.’ 

“ Arabella continued to look grave and replied, 
*I hope not, papa.’ 

“*T speak figuratively, child,’ said Mr. Topple- 
stonhaugh, ‘not that I suppose it likely that such an 
event should occur, but it is quite distressing to me 
to hear the names of people of family treated with 
such irreverent curtailment by people of no family. 
Did the Sykeses come in with the Conqueror ?” 

“ * Perhaps they were here before,’ said Arabella. 

“Then they were the descendants of the con- 
quered people,’ replied Mr. Topplestonhaugh, with 
much dignity, and with an air of triumph; ‘and it ill 
becomes them to treat their conquerors with dis- 
respect.’ 

“ Arabella was not so much accustomed as her 
father was to identify herself with her ancestors; 
therefore, with much simplicity, she replied, ‘We 
have not conquered Mr. Sykes and his family.’ 

“ * Not in person, perhaps,’ said Mr. Toppleston- 
haugh; but if we are the descendants of the con- 
querors, and they of the conquered, we are decidedly 
their superiors, notwithstanding their wealth; and 
they ought not to behave disrespectfully or irre- 
verently towards us.” 

“ *Indeed, papa,’ answered the young lady, ‘ they 
do not behave at all disrespectfully to us.’ 

“*My child,’ responded Mr. Topplestonhaugh, 
‘they call you Bell Topple;—now your name is 
not Bell Topple, but it is Arabella Theresa Selina 
Topplestonhaugh, * * You have as much right to 
your name as Mr. Sykes has to his property. What 
right have they to change your name to Topple? 
They might as well have changed it to Sykes at once.’ 
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“ Now the exceeding gravity of Mr. Toppleston- 
haugh rendered him totally inapprehensive of what 
was implied in the last sentence of the above speech. 
In like manner, also, the pretty simplicity of Arabella 
led her to overlook it; and she, thinking merely 
what pleasant neighbours she had found on the oppo- 
site side of the valley, caring nothing for one name 
in preference to another, and feeling, perhaps a little 
piqued that her most agreeable friends should be thus 
slightly spoken of, answered, with rather more pert- 
ness than became a young lady, ‘I should not care 
if they did.’ 

“ For a moment the pulse of Mr. Topplestonhaugh 
stood still ; his heart ceased to beat, and the blood 
to circulate through his veins. * * 

“At that moment, there came into the mind of 
Miss Topplestonhaugh a recollection of some talkings 
and walkings with one particular individual of the 
Sykes family; and with this recollection, the idea, 
that the change of the name of Topplestonhaugh 
into Sykes, was in her own case not altogether im- 
possible; and at this thought she was greatly con- 
fused. She blushed, and in a great hurry replied, 
*I did not mean that, papa.” 

“*You did not mean what?’ exclaimed Mr, 
Topplestonhaugh, who, till that moment, had re- 
mained in the dark; but his daughter’s confusion 
and disavowal revealed the fact ; so that as soon as 
he had asked the above question, he understood his 
daughter's meaning. * * ‘ Ah, child,’ said he, in a 
tone of despondency, ‘I see how it is! Your 
youthful imagination has been taken captive by the 
plausible manners of these new people. You have 
forgotten what you owe to your ancestors, and you 
have no regard for the honour of your family.’ 

* Arabella trembled, and said, * Indeed, papa, you 
areunderagreat misapprehension, if you imagine that 
I have formed any engagement of such a nature as 
that to which you allude.’ 

“ ¢ Peradventure, my child,’ replied Mr. Topple- 
stonhaugh, ‘there may be no actual engagement ; 
but may I ask you whether there be not one indi- 
vidual in that family, for whom you have a greater 
partiality than for any other ?” 

“ Arabella Theresa Selina Topplestonhaugh sigh- 
ed, and said, * There is.” 

“ ¢ And which of them is it, my dear daughter ?” 
asked Mr. Topplestonhaugh. 

“ Arabella Theresa Selina Topplestonhaugh blush- 
ed, and said, * Bob.’ 

“Mr. Topplestonhaugh started as though he had 
been shot ; he sprang up in his seat,—I am afraid to 
say how high, for fear I should not be believed. * * 
It was long before he could recover his breath and 
self-possession, and when he did, all that he could 
say was, ‘ Bob Sykes and Bell Topple !"—Poor man! 
he had no sleep that night, and he ate very little 
breakfast next morning; he walked mournfully 
about the house, casting most melancholy looks at 
the portraits of his deceased ancestors, and, at each 
individual portrait, he sighed and said, ‘ Bob Sykes 
and Bell Topple!’ He was all the day telling his 
sorrows to the family canvas, and seeking the sym- 
pathy of oil-colours.” 

The conclusion need not be told. We shall 
now take a suggestive extract from a paper on 

Gravity.—* Happiness is a great treasure, and 
why should not a man keep it to himself? What 
propriety, or what decency, is there in a man’s 
poking the pertness of his contented cheerfulness 
into the face of every one he meets? It is exceed- 
ingly vulgar, if an individual be ever so rich, that he 
should jingle his money in the audience of all the 
world. Gravity can never be called impertinence ; it 
does not obtrude itself upon the attention, but it 
rather courts inobservation, and forms a species of 
personal retirement. It is a little sentry-box, in 
which a man shuts himself up, and keeps himself to 
himself. If an individual is laughing and grinning 
in society, you seem to be under the necessity of 
asking him what he is laughing at. Ifa man comes 
smiling into a room, and looking gaily and cheerfully 
around him, you are under a kind of necessity of taking 
some notice of him. He forcibly quarters himself 
upon your sympathy, and so far he is a troublesome 
fellow, and he is a disturbance to the train of your 
thoughts. Whereas a grave man is as good a compa- 
nion as a man fast asleep. He does not take your 
attention or thoughts away from yourself. * * Get 





into a Paddington coach, or Richmond steamer, 
without the armour of gravity, and ten to one some 
impertinent fellow will attack you with ‘ Fine day, 
sir.” But look grave, keep your lips properly com- 
pressed, as if they were not to be opened for a trifle, 
preserve the perpendicularity of the spine, cock up 
your nose, and turn up your eyes, or knit your 
brows, and look round about you as if you wondered 
how you came in such a vulgar conveyance, and then 
you may travel from Dan to Beersheba without a 
question. By the proper bearing and right manage- 
ment of your gravity, you hold the power of speech 
and silence in your own keeping; and if you choose 
to condescend to say, ‘ Fine day, sir,’ you enjoy the 
reputation of condescension. 2 

* Now what is the cause of this gravity? Why 
are the English people so exceedingly grave ? What 
is the philosophy of the thing? says a Frenchman. 
Nay, monsieur, excuse us if you please, the onus 
probandi lies with you. What is the philosophy of 
your vivacity? We are the rule, you are the excep- 
tion. Explain, if you please, your most unconscion- 
able levity, the everlasting activity of your limbs, the 
ready relaxibility of your muscles, the courteous 
flexibility of your spine, the aspen-leaf motion of 
your tongue, and the hilarious crowing of your lungs, 
You do not learn all this from anything in nature.” 

Here are other speculations which we submit 
to the philosophical :— 

The Influence of Cookery. Much, in matters of 
opinion, depends upon digestion and culinary ar- 
rangements, Drinking now is quite out of fashion, 
and eating is all the rage. By the way, why does 
not some spirited publisher undertake to put forth a 
culinary library, in monthly parts? It would do un- 
commonly well. The English people learned drink- 
ing of the Dutch, and now they learn eating of the 
French. We must take care, that with French 
cookery we do not imbibe French principles. It is 
a certain fact, that since French cookery has been 
so prevalent, the taste for poetry has abated, or 
rather the poetic genius of the country has been in 
abeyance. The connexion between cookery and 
opinions is obvious and clear. I would not carry the 
refinement so far as the running footman, who lived 
upon hares’ flesh to make him run fast. But is it 
not a fact that similarity of food produces similarity 
of opinion? There is an attraction of affinity ef- 
fected by cookery: they who dine much together 
generally assimilate much in opinion. It is not an 
easy matter to dine frequently with a man, especially 
if he have a good cook, without coming into some or 
most of his ways of thinking. Furthermore, how 
observable is the unanimity produced by a public 
dinner at a tavern. It seems an established fact, a 
generally recognized opinion, that the English people 
may be dined into anything. They are dined into 
liberty, they are dined into loyalty, they are dined 
into charity, they are dined into piety, they are dined 
into liberality, they are dined into orthodoxy, and 
they are dined into heresy. From dinner to diges- 
tion the transition is natural. And how much are 
opinions influenced by, and dependent upon diges- 
tion.” 

Tact and Talent.—* Talent is something, but tact 
iseverything. Talent is serious, sober, grave, and re- 
spectable ; tact is all that, and more too. * * For 
all the practical purposes of life tact carries it against 
talent—ten to one. * * Take them to the bar, and 
let them shake their learned curls at each other in 
legal rivalry: talent sees its way clearly, but tact is 
first at its journey’s end. Talent has many a com- 
pliment from the bench, but tact touches fees from 
attorneys and clients. Talent speaks learned and 
logically ; tact triumphantly. Talent makes the 
world wonder that it gets on no faster, tact excites 
astonishment that it gets on so fast; and the secret 
is, that it has no weight to carry ; it makes no false 
steps; it hits the right nail on the head; it loses no 
time; it takes all hints: and by keeping its eye on 
the weathercock, is ready to take advantage of every 
wind that blows. Take them into the church. 
Talent has always something worth hearing, tact is 
sure of abundance of hearers. Talent may obtain 
a living, tact will make one. Talent gets a good 
name, tact a great one. Talent convinces, tact con- 
verts. Talent is an honour to the profession, tact 
gains honour from the profession. Take them to 
court. Talent feels its weight, tact finds its way. 








Talent commands, tact is obeyed. Talent j 

ed with approbation, and ce is blessed th 
ment. Place them in the senate. Talent has the 
ear of the house, but tact wins its heart and has its 
votes. Talent is fit for employment, but tact j 
fitted for it. It has a knack of slipping into te 
with a sweet silence and glibness of movement, as g 
billiard ball insinuates itself into the pocket, Jj 
seems to know everything without learning anythin 
It has served an invisible and extemporary appt 
ticeship. It wants no drilling. It never ranks in the 
awkward squad. It has no left hand, no deaf ear a 
blind side. * * Talent is certainly a very fine thi 
to talk about, a very good thing to be proud ae 
very glorious eminence to look down from ; but tac 
is useful, portable, applicable, always alive, always 
alert, always marketable ; it is the talent of talents, 
the availableness of resources, the applicability of 
power, the eye of discrimination, the right hand of 
intellect.” 

Street Music.—* Street music is the of 
multitude, the itineration of the fine pay So 
guard of the march of civilization and of intellect 
the breaker up of the stagnation of man’s moral 
being; it acts upon the atmosphere of sounds, like 
perfumes on the atmosphere of smells, a delightful 
purifier ; it is the audible pastile of the world’s great 
saloon. And how often to ears more refined than 
those of the many moving sons of daily and dirty toil, 
the minstrelsy of the street brings sweet thoughts or 
awakens sad recollections; which, melting into pas. 
sionate emotion, break up the frost of the desolate 
and solitary soul! Street music acts upon Many as 
flappers in the island of Laputa. The people in the 
busy parts of the city would forget all the music they 
had occasionally heard, and all the sentiments ex. 
cited by that music, were they not now and then 
roused from the absorptions of the ledger by snatches 
of old tunes which make pictures to the mind's eye.” 

Better Days.—* Better days are like Hebrew 
verbs, they have no present tense; they are of the 
past or future only. ‘All that’s bright must fade,’ 
says Tom Moore. Very likely; and so must all 
that’s not bright. To hear some people talk, you 
would imagine that there was no month in the year 
except November, and that the leaves had nothing 
else to do than to fall off the trees. And, to refer 
again to Tom Moore’s song, about ‘ Stars that shine 
and fall,’ one might suppose that, by this time, all 
the stars in heaven had been blown out, like so many 
farthing candles in a show booth at Bartlemy fair; 
and as for flowers and leaves, if they go away, it is 
only to make way for new ones. There are as many 
stars in heaven as ever there were in the memory of 
man, and as many flowers on earth, too; and per- 
haps more in England, for we are always making 
fresh importations. * * Some croakers remind one 
of the boy who said that his grandmother went up 
stairs nineteen times a-day, and never came dom 
again. Or, to seek for another resemblance, they 
may be likened to the Irish grave-digger, who was 
seen one night looking about the churchyard, witha 
lantern in his hand. * What have you lost, Pat? 
‘Oh, I’ve lost my lantern!’ ‘You have your lan 
tern in your hand.’ ‘Oh, but this is a lantern I've 
found, it is not a lantern I have lost.’ Thus itis 
with men in general ; they think more of the lantern 
they have lost, than of the lantern they have found. 
* * Ever since the time of Homer, things have been 
growing worse and worse; so that now, I dare say, 
the human race, compared to what it was in the 
siege of Troy, is not much more than a noble army 
of gnats. Nothing is as it was; the people grow 
worse and worse, generation after generation, and 
the inhabitants of the earth become more and more 
attenuated, till at length there will be nothing left of 
them,—they will become gradually invisible. The 
sun does not shine as brightly as it used to, and the 
seasons—everybody says they are changed. *° 
Between the years 1740 and 1750, Horace Walpole 
wrote some letters, which have since been printed 
and published. I have not a copy now at hand t 
refer to; but I distinctly remember reading in them 
a lamentation of the changes of the seasons, The 
writer complains, that on Midsummer-day he 5 
writing by the fire-side ; and he pettishly says, We 
have now no summer in this country but what ¥é 
get from Newcastle ;’ and presently after he adds) 
that it was not so when he was young. Now, I 
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that when Horace Walpole was young, Dean Swift | after times Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver's Travels 


was old; and yet the Dean makes the same com- 

int. Still more curiously the poet Cowper, writ- 
ing about forty years after Horace Walpole, makes 
the same complaint, lamenting that neither winters 
nor summers were such as they used to be. Those 
now living, who were children when Cowper com- 
plained that the summers were not so hot, nor the 
winters so cold as they used to be, do now make the 
same complaint as he did then. In the year 1818, 
the summer was remarkably fine and dry, and all 
the people began to cry out on the beauty of what 
they called an old-fashioned summer. To be sure it 
was an old-fashioned summer; so are all summers 
old-fashioned summers. There is a passage in Ta- 
citus, which describes the climate of this country just 
asit might be described now. I could quote the 
Latin; but as I have no particular end to answer in 
looking learned, I will make the extracts from Dr. 
Aikin’s translation of the Life of Agricola. *The 
sky in this country is deformed by clouds and fre- 
quent rains, but the cold is never extremely rigorous. 
The soil, though improper for the olive and vine, 
and other productions of warmer climates, is fertile, 
and suitable for corn, Growth is quick, but matu- 
ration slow, both from the same cause, the great 
humidity of the ground and the atmosphere.’ There 
now, can anything be plainer than that? And yet 
we talk about the changes of the seasons as if the 
gun was worn out, and all things were going wrong.” 

Fact and Fiction is another paper in the true 
spirit of our author. We can afford room only 
for an extract :— 

“Before we begin to think, we seem to know 
everything; but when we set about thinking in 
earnest, we know nothing. Who does not know the 
difference between fact and fiction, when, without 
thinking, he looks upon the two words, and remem- 
bers that from the days of his infancy they were put 
in opposition as meaning two things directly contrary 
toone another? And who does not feel himself 
puzzled when coming to consider what the twothings 
are which are thus distinguished, he finds that so far 
from being diametrically opposite to each other, they 
are neither of them definable, and their boundaries 
not very ascertainable? How much fact there is in 
fiction, and how much fiction there is in fact, who 
can tell? Is romance one great lie? And is history ?__ 
stay, who is it says that history is one great lie? There 
isno power of penetration or keenness of analysis 
that can separate the true from the false of historic 
record. Light and darkness are so blended, that 
walking in a kind of moral twilight, we cannot easily 
distinguish between the phantoms which capricious 
darkness forms, and the realities which an imperfect 
light illuminates. Nobody now believes in the lite- 
nlity of the story of ‘ Romulus and Remus’ and 
nobody has yet ventured to disbelieve the history of 
the Caesars: but as the time has been when the story 
of‘Romulus and Remus’ was regarded as an historic 
verity, so the time may come when he who crossed 
the Rubicon shall be regarded as a fictitious per- 


“It is of no use to say in answer to all this, that 
any one may easily discriminate between the obvious 
reality of the Cesars and the fabulous tales that 
gracefully cloud the dawn of history; for we may 
be firm in the belief of what we believe, and in the 
disbelief of what.we disbelieve, but we cannot answer 
for the incredulity of those who shall come after us, 
ay more than our fathers could anticipate the his- 
toric doubts of us their children. * * 


“The very history of our own land has already 
teveral nebulous spots of doubt upon it; and how 
far those clouds may extend, or how much they may 
merease, is not for us to say. Perhaps the time 
may be coming when the great question of reform, 
Which now so deeply agitates and absorbs, shall pro- 
duce such mighty political changes, that men in after 
time shall look upon the representation of Gatton 
and Old Sarum as a downright hum. Perhaps they 
vill never believe in the change that is now taking 
place, because they will find it difficult to conceive 
the state of things from which the change is being 
made. * * But as there must be a certain quantity 
of belief as well as of disbelief in the human mind, 

as matters which were once regarded as fictions 


We now regarded as facts, who. knows but that in 
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may be learnedly demonstrated into high practical 
verities, while the History of England is looked upon 
as a very entertaining romance, but a somewhat im- 
probable fiction; and that Sir James Mackintosh 
may have as much credit for invention as Homer has? 

“ Tf, then, there be these fluctuations of belief, and 
if history may be exaggerated into romance, or facts 
embellished in fictions ; if the truth of one age is the 
falsehood of the next; if the tale which in one gene- 
ration amused the child, rises in another to the dig- 
nity of the history that shall instruct the man, what 
becomes of the mighty wisdom of those who, in the 
profundity of their self-satisfied sagacity, think foul 
scorn of acknowledged fiction, and confine their 
literary sympathy to what they are pleased to de- 
nominate plain matters of fact ? * * He that regards 
the larger abstract verities of human nature, and seeks 
after the nourishing substance and enlivening spirit 
of general truth, not heeding the dry and husky form 
of the outward and lifeless frame of express chrono- 
logy or locality, catches at and retains eternal practi- 
cal principles, converses with mind rather than with 
matter, and has his mind enlarged with much truth, 
though his tongue may not be decorated with the 
talk of many facts.” 

The sketch of his ‘Two Aunts’ is another 
pleasant paper—especially the portrait of good 
quiet Aunt Bridget, and the place she lived in, 
which is true to the life, or rather the death :— 

“ Aunt Bridget loved quiet, and she lived in the 
quietest place in the world. There is not a spot in 
the deserts of Arabia, or in the Frozen Ocean, to be 
for a moment compared to Hans Place— 

The very houses seem asleep ; 
and when the bawlers of milk, mackerel, dabs, and 
flounders enter the placid precincts of that place, 
they scream with a subdued violence, like the haut- 
boy played with a piece of cotton in the bell. 

“You might almost fancy that oval of building to 
be some mysterious egg, on which the genius of 
silence had sat brooding ever since the creation of 
the world, or even before chaos had combed its head 
and washed its face. There is in that place a silence 
that may be heard, a delicious stillness which the ear 
drinks in as greedily as the late Mr. Dando used to 
gulp oysters. It is said, that when the inhabitants 
are all asleep, they can hear one another snore.” 

Surely these extracts, to say nothing of the 
widow and the fatherless, and the melancholy 
occasion which suggested publication, will insure 
an extensive sale to these very pleasant volumes. 








THE ANNUALS FOR 1838. 

The Landscape Annual for 1838, ‘Spain and 
Morocco,’ by Thomas Roscoe.— We have already 
done separate honour to the illustrations of this 
volume. Mr. Roscoe, in preparing its letter- 
press, has so happily exercised his skill of 
weaving together fragments of useful informa- 
tion and personal adventure, romantic incident 
and antique legend, that we know not how to 
disentangle him from his assistants—or, to speak 
more plainly, how much of his book is derived | 
from original sources, and how much from other 
works, obscure perhaps, but already before the 
public. And hence we must, as usual, com- | 
mend rather than extract. We pass, under Mr. | 
Roscoe's conduct, from Toledo to Madrid—from 
Madrid to Salamanca—that city now of students, 
formerly of wizards—from Salamanca to Com- | 
postella—taking in our way Santiago, where 
our guide does not forget to tell us the inimi- 
table story (one of the few inventions, by the 
way, which the world of fiction possesses,) of the 
Dean of that town, and Don Illan of ‘Toledo, the 
magician—from Compostellato V alencia—thence 
by Saragossa and Seville, to “ Calpe’s rock”; and 
here we cross over into Africa, where we meet 
with lively sketches of the Moslem and Christian 
and Jew population; and with reminiscences of 
the old Sallee rovers, those objects of our boyish 
curiosity, thanks to Robinson Crusoe ; closing 
our pilgrimage at Constantina, of which strong 
city we shall be told more anon, in the shape of | 





scenes and souvenirs, if the French can but 
manage to win the prize. At the conclusion of 
his preface, Mr. Roscoe announces, that Portu- 
gal will form the subject of the next volume of 
this splendid and carefully-sustained Annual. 





Finden's Tableaux, §c.,edited by Mary Russell 
Mitford.—We like this handsome book none 
the less, because its letter-press has, in some 
degree, a character of its own. ‘The poems 
illustrative of six of the plates are longer than 
those usually ventured in Annuals, and there- 
fore better: some of them, too, are by writers 
comparatively unhackneyed, (our own contri- 
butor, E. B. B., among the number,) and if their 
staple be but gossamery, it is still gossamer of 
a new pattern. The opening poem, by Mr. 
Kenyon, ‘The Shrine of the Virgin,’ accom- 
panying a group of Sicilian peasants, contains 
some stanzas which remind us of Crabbe when 
in his lyrical mood. 


She cometh to the seaward shrine, 

A mother with her children three, 
And they have made the holy sign, 

And they have dropped on bended knee. 
Three in the lowly rite combine, 

And one is cradled, peaceably. 
That mother’s heart hath business here, 
For she doth love the mariner. 


Her gallant boy is on the deep, 

She loves him more that he is brave ; 
Yet when around Peloro’s steep 

The midnight surges leap and rave, 
What marvel if a mother weep, 

And, thinking on the tropic wave, 
Doth flee to thee, O mother mild! 
Thou mother of the Blessed Child! 


Thro’ winds, that sweep like hurricane, 
And deadly lightning’s lurid light, 
She speedeth to the pillared fane, 
Where thou dost stand in silver bright.t 
If solace but for him she gain, 
What should a mother’s soul affright? 
And, now, the porch-way she doth win, 
And through the portal glideth in. 


I love the ever open door 

That welcomes to the house of God; 
I love its wide spread marble floor, 

By every foot in freedom trod ! 
Free altars let me kneel before, 

Free as the pathway or the sod, 
Whence journeying pilgrim—mid broad air 
Wafts unpremeditated prayer! 

She prayeth in the silent pile, 

Her whispers round the columns creep, 
She prayeth all alone—the while 

Her babes at home securely sleep; 
Their brother loved to see her smile, 

She would not they should see her weep 
Youth's rightful joys she will not dim, 
With tears—not even tears for him! 

But now—when eve is calm and bright, 

You see her here, and not alone— 
Her children—in the sweet blue light, 

Are with her by the sculptured stone. 
With her they share a soothing sight, 

Yon scarce-stirred bark, the only one— 
Almost as still, on that still tide, 

As unrocked cradle by her side. 


But we have been giving that precedence to 
contributors, which ought, of courtesy, to belong 
to the editress. Her own tales are so fresh, 


| graceful, and spirited, as to make us wonder she 


has tarried so long on her own villaze ground; 
and we recommend her to take wing thence 


| without delay,—being assured, f'om this speci- 


men of her powers, that wherever she alight, she 
will make herself at home, cheerfully and natu- 
rally, to the satisfaction of her readers as well as 
of herself. ‘The King’s Ward,’ an old English 
story, is very good,—but the sketch most to 
our liking is ‘The Wager,’ an Italian tale of an 
Accademia and a lawsuit, full of delicate humour: 
this, too, is prefaced by so rare an anacreontic, 
(from the same pen as produced the verses 
already quoted) that we must make room for it; 
meaning thereby no neglect of Barry Cornwall's 
‘Death of the Bull,’ (Andalusian)—or Mary 
Howitt’s North American ballad — or the 
‘Bride's Departure,’ written in the true gondola 
measures; which are all good—but all, from 





+ In the Cathedral of Syracuse is a statue of the Vi:gin 
of silver. 
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nd for those which expressed the political preju- 
ges of a young man who had too little knowledge 
his own ignorance, they have either been 
or altered, or such substitutions have been 
nade for them as harmonize with the pervading 
‘it of the poem, and are nevertheless in accord 
yith those opinions which the author has maintained 
for thirty years through good and evil report, in the 
paturity of his judgement as well as in the sincerity 
of his heart.” Now how is it possible “ to trace the 
of an author's mind” in his works, if all the 
jar opinions of the young man of twenty-one 
“have either been expunged or altered, or such sub- 
¢itutions made for them” as accord with the matured 
judgement of sixty-three ? 
" Pascal Bruno, a Sicilian Story, edited by Theo- 
dore Hook, Esq.—How far Mr. Hook’s editorial 
ares have extended over this volume, it is impos- 
able for us to guess: he deserves, however, the 
thanks of all readers of Romance, if there be any 
sich persons left in the world, for introducing to the 
English public a capital tale of surprise and adven- 
ture; ‘Pascal Bruno’ being the adventuresof a Sicilian 
Du Val, cleverly arranged in the form of a story by 
Xi. Alexandre Dumas, and here well translated. We 
may tell as much as this, that Bruno was driven to 
adopt the lawless and desperate life of a brigand, by 
the cruel and heartless tyranny of a noble lady, who 
separated him from the girl to whom he was at- 
tached. His main object, thenceforth, is revenge upon 
ber, with as much pleasure and plunder by the 
yay, a3 a keen wit, a handsome person, and indomit- 
ale daring, are able to procure for him. Like all 
heroes of his class, he is the fast friend of the poor 
and oppressed, and sometimes surprises the rich by 
comter-munificences and counter-courtesies more 
glendid than their own. His life, capture, and 
death, make up an excellent story of its class, one 
vhich we imagine will not be long ere it passes 
(if it have not already passed,) from the press into 
the hands of the melo-dramatist and the property- 
man, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. _ 
erin. 

Bertin, for all our travellers would have us be- 
lieve, is no Tadmor in the wilderness—no fine city 
surrounded by sands, but a very handsome one among 
fields as green as those about London, and not much 

True, the coating of Prussia in general is 
thout as dry and adust as that on a camelopard’s 
tack ; spots, too, of this complexion, occur now and 
‘gin not far from the capital ; but I dare say a few 
might be found likewise in the neighbourhood of 
Bagshot, Hounslow, or even “within the lamps,” 
tot quite so rank with vegetation as a battle-field 
a country churchyard. The suburbs of Berlin 
we much less haggard, bleak, and bald, than those 
of Paris, where the Champs Elysées themselves 
ber but a thin crop of amaranth and asphodel 
fir such a paradise as the blest inhabitants believe 
t I have visited most European capitals, and 
to not recollect so princely an approach to any of 
them as that through the Thiergarten to Berlin. A 

ve of wide extent and majesty, intersected 
by broad gravel walks, at one side encloses the Ezer- 


Ssie-Platz, or Campus Martius, as dusty, it must be 











owned, as such an arena should be; at the other, a 

range of pretty Italian cottages where, amid foliage 

and flowering shrubs of the freshest luxuriance, are 

seen, under arcades and verandahs, the fair Berliners 

employed in the eiegant labours of the needle, or the 

still more earnest occupations of the supper table. 

Fronting the high road, through this beast-garden, as 

I am unhappily forced to translate it, stands Bran- 

denburg-Thor, a facsimile, so called, of the Propy- 

leum to the Acropolis: it is noble enough, but per- 

haps not prodigiously beyond our Triumphal Arch, 

though that be no triumphal piece of architecture. 

From certain peculiarities, (such as the triglyph out 
of the corner, &c.) I suspect Brandenburg Gate is 
not the very double of its attic prototype: the famous 
car-borne Victory a-top, whom Napoleon, after his 
fashion, made travel to Paris, is by a Berlin black- 
smith, and creditable to the forge: two wing-build- 
ings, converted into guard-houses, are mean and 
miserable additions. I must likewise give the palm 
over all such high-streets as have come within my 
knowledge, to the great Corso leading from this 
portal, known by the pretty rustic name Unter den 
Linden, in which, be it understood, one half the trees 
are not lindens at all, but chesnuts, planes, &c. I 
need not describe it further, after the countless jour- 
nals,—ledgers one might call them,—which have been 
written of late on Germany. Berlin spreads from 
the entrance above mentioned, somewhat like Rome 
from the Porta del Popolo; presenting, too, in like 
manner, its modern portion first, and diverging, 
irregularly, into the old. Berlin proper is but a 
central district of the whole city, without any other 
pre-eminence than in age and unloveliness. No part 
of the metropolis, however, can be pronounced alto- 
gether ugly. A certain air of pallid or livid splen- 
dour, according as the streets are new or old, reigns 
throughout: due, perhaps, much to the cement sub- 
stituted for stone, in almost all the buildings, how- 
ever palatial, a composition which looks garish a 
month or so, paltry ever after. In general the streets 
are very wide, very long, and very straight, as if the 
lines had been carried by cannon-shot : this gives the 
town a formal, platooned appearance: the houses 
being all exactly abreast, and of one battalion height, 
seem to stand upon eternal drill, where they fell at 
first into rank and file, at a word from sovercign 
quarters; there is none of the picturesque over-topping 
and out-jutting which give other German towns so 
much the look of natural cliff scenery. 
standing its magnificence, this monotony of architec- 
ture at Berlin soon grows dull: the riches of decora- 
tion, under which its real meagreness is sought to be 
hidden, can no more exhilarate the spirits than silver 
arabesques and shining studs on a coffin. Architec- 
tural embellishment, indeed, spreads over the house 
fronts here like wall-fruit: every penny shopkeeper 
and wretched retailer has a twisted cornice or set of 
capitals above his signboard; a Corinthian facade 
admits into a green-grocery, and a cobbler’s bulk is 
sheltered by a classic entablature. These are among 
the ridiculous results of raising a hot-bed capital! 
Berlin contains, it is said, exclusive ofa resident army, 
about 250,000 inhabitants. The population appears 
more evenly diffused than in any other metropolis ; 
no swarm at one or two spots, no desert elsewhere. 
I have heard the population called thin, but con- 
ceive this idea to have arisen from the extreme 
breadth of the streets, and their straightness exposing 
at once all within them; certainly no such pheno- 
menon as a Cheapside choak ever occurs here, no 
such wolf-race as may often be seen over Black- 
friar’s Bridge ; on the other hand, I never found any 
outlet so vacant as some of our dim, interminable, 
genteel East-end streets, where the single moving 
object at times is a widow with iron-brown weeds 
and complexion stealing along in doleful respecta- 
bility to or from Chapel. I can imagine, how- 
ever, that Berlin may look blank and bleak enough 

when the whirlwinds blow, for a small, sharp, grey 

dust, rising in clouds, covers the whole city with 

ghastliness, and scours it almost of every pedestrian. 

But, under such circumstances, what place looks 
comfortable ? 

The Prussians are grave, long-visaged, and not un- 
handsome: a cross-bred race, but oftener of the dark 
blood which shows itself in black hair and morone 
skins, than of the lighter, which gives to Germans 





commonly their whitey-brown locks and complex- 


Notwith- | 


ions. Perhaps, from the number and picked nature 

of the military at Berlin, its inhabitants strike a new 

comer as tall, well made, and straight to stiffness, 

being essentially, both male and female, a grenadier 

population. Soldiers, however, do not beset the 

streets so much as is thought ; Paris has more the 

air of a city under martial law, is oftener haunted 

by capering hussars, and frighted from its small share 

of propriety by the rattle of drums and of cannon ; 

our own “ Guards” walk about in a much more do- 

mineering style, as if they were all of the Wellesley 

family. With regard to the manners of the Prus- 

sians, everywhere I have met them, they are a great 

deal civiler by nature than our countrymen can be 

by the help of Chesterfield and Grandison ; on public 

duty a Prussian mitigates, an Englishman aggravates 

its rigour as far as possible, though I grant it makes 

little difference in the main, whether you are coerced 

with a polished bayonet or a knotted bludgeon. As 

to the matter of mental cultivation, I had short time 

for personal inquiry: which seemed, however, suffi- 

cient, their own well-informed townsmen whom I 

conversed with designating the Berliners barbarians. 

Love of the Fine Arts is a good test, and of this they 

have little or none. Their capital, it is true, for 
the number of its superb edifices, might be called 

a northern Genoa; they have acquired, at consider- 
able pains and expense, a Collection of Pictures, 
peculiarly a /earned collection ; they endow and pa- 
tronize at Diisseldorf a school of Modern Painting, 
the best extant ; and their sculpture takes the first 
rank now in Germany after Thorwaldsen’s; but all 
this has been at the fiat of a few royal personages— 
three or four Frederics have been the whole Com- 
mittee of Taste (one member usually forming a 
quorum) for the kingdom! Frederic the Great, after 
his usual style of a military omnipotent, said, Let 
there be art, and there was art: hence it is that so 
much of the sculpture and architecture here, as well 
as at Potzdam, have the look of being done by con- 
tract. Many of the statues and reliefs which adorn 
the palace fronts, bridges, &c., seem as if they were 
carved with a pickaxe, and furnished per gross for 
getting up a fine city at the shortest notice. Several of 
the public buildings display the petty side of the great 
Prussian’s mind—his Louis-Quatorze taste in matters 
of art. Thus the Library is built, at his command, 
to resemble a huge chest of drawers, and the furniture 
taste of that age afforded models to the Royal Su- 
perintendent of Public Works for everything orna- 
mental, from a church down toa state chair. Never- 
theless, even the preposterous style is better than 
the pitiful; no such architectural eyesore, no such 
miserable compound of the trivial and the tawdry, 
exists in Berlin as our own Buckingham Palace, on 
whose dome, as a scaffold, the Genius of British taste 
in the reign of George the Fourth, is gibbeted to 
| perpetual disgrace and derision. At Berlin the mo- 
dern Dom-kirche, or cathedral, is the sole public edi- 
fice approaching perfect ugliness: as it is, however, 
only the size of a chapel, its demerits would be lost 
in its insignificance, but that it stands at the head of 
the principal street, at the most pre-eminent part of 
the city, making square with the Great Palace, the 
Museum, and the Arsenal, three remarkable build- 
ings which enclose a green and gravelled space called 
the Lustgarten (pleasure garden). Looking hence, 
the eye of a spectator takes in at once perhaps as 
thickly-set an architectural panorama as from the 
Capitol itself of Rome, or the Ratcliffe Square at 
Oxford. Besides the four I have mentioned, are 
seen, the Guard House, University, Opera House, 
Library, St. Hedwig’s, Architects’ School, together 
with the Linden row of palaces (many among which 
are royal) and of National Institutions. I grant that 
a good deal of this architecture is more distinguished 
by imposing mass than intrinsic excellence; the 
Great Palace, or Schloss, a huge double quadrangle 
of the pseudo-classic taste, has some kingliness in 
its majestic portal and general proportions, while its 
rear-front in castellated style frowns with picturesque 
grandeur over the dark and sullen waters of the 
Spree. This palace has been given up to the Crown 
Prince, and a collection of knicknacks—reading- 
desks that spurt out drawers and mirrors, inkstands 
and tweezer cases, at the touch of a spring—statues 
that whimper waltzes or whistle Mozart—curious 
gewgaws to titillate ennui into imbecile ecstasies— 





all these things may be visited with advantage by 
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those who have the dead weight of idleness to throw 
off, but otherwise it is a murderous destruction of 
time to go through the inventory. If. you could 
persuade the cicerone to show you only what was 
worth seeing,—that is, not to be a cicerone,—a 
quarter of an hour were perhaps well spent on 
some few objects; a portrait of Frederic the Great 
when under thirty, soft-complexioned, and petit- 
maitrish ; another of him when a child in frocks, 
beating a drum, pretty and characteristic as Mami- 
lius tearing the butterfly ; some very good Watteaus, 
and one or two other pictures among the intolerable 
many ; a marble group, by Schadow, of Achilles and 
Penthesilea, meritorious upon the whole, without 
being by any means a miracle. 

I should acknowledge that there is in the Schloss 
a Kunst-Cabinet (art-cabinet) which may contain 
wonders, and that I took little trouble to gain 
admission, devoting my stay to other objects, and 
not being the least in the world of what is called 
a sight-seer, i.e. a person who flirts and flounces 
about to stare at what he don’t understand, and 
cram his memory with what he forgets after it has 
served the purpose of tattle or ostentation. Baron 
Trenck’s drinking-cup, and Luther’s beer-jug, Fre- 
deric the Great’s father’s collection of tobacco- 
pipes, or Frederic’s own waistcoats and walking- 
canes, afford me little more interest than like arti- 
cles hung up at Seven Dials or Rag Fair. I want 
nothing to remind me of a really great man, nor do 
I need a course of stimulants to give me artificial 
enthusiasm about him: my admiration for Shake- 
speare never palls, without the aid of a dram from the 
Avon, or a snuff-box out of his mulberry-tree ; and I 
feel a far deeper excitement at reading, for the hun- 
dredth time, Frederic’s battle of Rosbach, than at 
seeing the bullet that wounded him there. Not that 
I deny the power or charm of association, but 
merely dislike the fictitious system of substituting 
it for primary knowledge and genuine esteem of the 
object—the quackery of keeping admiration alive 
by cordials, Again, however, the Art-Cabinet may 
deserve a visit: there are some exotic commodities, 
Peter the Great’s miniature of a windmill, carvings 
with great names (as usual in all such collections), 
&e. 

The Zeug-haus, or Arsenal, has gone forth in 
every journal and guide-book as a model of archi- 
tectonic perfection ; this sounds very like an echo of 
that conceited age which proclaimed Racine a second 
Sophocles, and Le Sueur another Raffael; no one 
but a human parrot could repeat it. Glass eyes 
must see that the building violates, without any ex- 
cuse from necessity, the very first concord of good 
architecture—equal arches in the apertures, at least in 
those of the same kind, on the same range and fagade; 
besides which, the cornice of this large pile has no 
more sublimity of projection than a chimney-piece ; 
and the entablature is bedizened with crags of alle- 
gorical and heraldic sculpture, whose innumerable 
arms, flag-staffs, spears, and other extensions, break 
up the sky behind them like bits of chevaux-de-frize 
on a battlement, interrupting, too, the flow of eye- 
sight along the whole horizontal line, by the ugliest 
masses imaginable. A first degree in connoisseurship, 
and I pretend to have taken no more, qualifies any 
visitor to detect the bad taste of this: were the build- 
ing not set forth as a colossal gem of architecture, it 
would neither call down the spleen of criticism nor 
of disappointment upon it, being a respectable orna- 
ment of the city. Its court is embellished with a 
series of gigantic heads in the various agonies of 
death, by Schliiter, an immortal artist some time ago, 
which do not want executive skill, and cannot want 
expression. I need scarcely say that the Prussian 
arsenal contains hedgerow within hedgerow, of brist- 
ling, burnished arms, piled with more order than 
picturesque effect, about which the Master of the 
Ordnance here seems not to care, except, perhaps, 
in the arrangement of his whiskers. Opposite stands 
the present king’s private palace, modest and small, 
disfigured by the helmet ornament over each win- 
dow,—an enormous stone casque that brings to one’s 
mind the Castle of Otranto.—At a few paces is the 
Opera House, distinguished by no particular beauty, 
but contributing to the general impression of mag- 
nificence. I thought the music here very terrestrial ; 
cognoscenti, I believe, pronounce it divine.—St. 


Hedwig’s Church, or the Romish Cathedral, is a 





wretched remembrance of the Pantheon—Agrippa’s 
noble portico, burlesqued in plaster, being clapped 
upon a round church as a clown would smear the 
mouth of a beehive ; and an ugly hillock of tiles for 
a cupola—were it unroofed it would be a beautiful 
limekiln. The Library, of which I have spoken, 
connects this object with Prince Wilhelm’s palace, 
a new building, to which the architect has given a 
handsome club-house fagade, and non-descript por- 
tico: cornice-story a range of oblong sunk panels, 
with escutcheons in their middles, and a statue be- 
tween each pair: I mention this for its novelty more 
than its beauty. On the other side of the Linden 
Street is the University, an open quadrangle of the 
Corinthian order, with enriched cornice running un- 
broken round, except where peeled off, the whole 
face of the college being plaster ; some odd windows 
arabesqued or rusticated about the arches—a good 
hint to our builders who have no objection to give 
ornament piquancy by the help of absurdity. Not- 
withstanding this large and learned Institution at 
the city heart, I never observed the Academic shade 
so faint upon the aspect of any population ; spec- 
tacles and lank hair, if nothing else, give a studious 
look to the youth of most German towns; here 
neither one nor other is much worn, and there is no 
substitute; every mien composed, but not at all 
absorbed ; every face drawn to full length, but not 
with solemn or serious reflection: having their mili- 
tary character in my head, it seemed to me as if 
each person were chiefly intent on keeping his chin 
at parade level, and the proper foot foremost; I saw 
little other appearance of study. When not thus at 
march, so to say, on their various promenades, their 
favourite resorts are coffee-houses, or conditorei 
(confectionary cafés), where they indulge themselves 
in bad pastry and bonbons to a childish extent, but 
with as much temperance of conduct and discourse 
as if each had a dragoon behind him. Soldierly tac- 
tique seems to make them always keep a good re- 
serve of conversation, for they seldom bring more 
force into play at once than may just serve to main- 
tain the show of intellectual conflict. This frugal 
expenditure of mind is grateful to an Englishman, 
whether from its keeping him in countenance, or 
sparing him the apish chatter and grimace which 
disfigures social intercourse so much amongst a 
nation whose plume is its colloquial power. On the 
whole, I think the Prussians, in every light, the most 
respectable people of Europe. 

have mentioned, with a word or two of outline, 
almost all the principal edifices of an older date at 
Berlin, reserving for another letter like notices of 
the recent, especially those by the most celebrated 
architect now living—<Schinkel. Let me conclude 
here by saying that there is no Gothic architecture 
at Berlin, except St. Nicolas, a patched-up edifice of 
all ages and none. 











PROGRESS OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE AT 
PARIS. 
Paris, Sept. 16. 

Your learned readers will probably be glad to 
know something of our proceedings here, in regard 
to oriental literature. The government, then, be it 
known, has just published the first volume of the 
‘ Oriental Collections,’ which have been several years 
in preparation. The plan originated with the late 
M. Saint-Martin, on whose petition a commission 
was appointed, to select the best works for publica- 
tion, and to superintend their progress through the 
press. His death did not impede the continuation 
of the work ; the first volume was presented to the 
king on the Ist of May, and is now before the public. 
It contains the history of the Mongolian dynasty in 
Persia, by Rashid-ed-din, translated and illustrated 
with copious notes,by M. Quatremere. It is a splen- 
did folio volume of about 640 pages, with French 
and Persian title-pages, adorned with beautiful 
vignettes; in imitation of the best oriental manu- 
scripts, each page is surrounded with a deep border 
of arabesques; and though the artists have been 
guilty of anachronisms in some of their designs, it is 
one of the most beautiful books ever printed, but 
perhaps too beautiful for ordinary use. The history 
of the Mongolian dynasty in Persia, will extend to 
three volumes ; that which has just appeared, brings 
down the narrative to the death of Hilakié Khén. 
The text is accurate, the translation exact, and the 





notes prove the great extent of the editor's acquire 
ments. 

The second volume of the collection will contain 
the first part of the Shah-Némeh of Firdaus and 
will appear early next spring. The Proverbs of 
Meidan, the Bhagavat Purani, and the Georgian 
Code of King Wachtan, are at press. If the 
government persevere with this publication, it will by, 
come one of the noblest literary trophies of France, 

The Asiatic Society of Paris has recently pub. 
lished the first part of the Arabic Geography of Abul. 
feda, from an autograph manuscript discovered in the 
library of Leyden. The edition has been carefully 
superintended by M. Reinaud and another orienta. 
list. The society is about to publish the first livraiso, 
of the unfortunate Shulz’s Travels, whose assassination 
in Kurdistan is so justly regretted; it will contain 
the beginning of his fine collection of cuneiform jp. 
scriptions discovered at Wan. Three livraisons of 
plates, and two of text, will complete the work. The 
Asiatic Society has also caused a gold medal to be 
struck, in honour of Mr. Hodgson, the British res. 
dent at Nepaul, as a mark of gratitude for the service 
he has rendered oriental literature, by the Sanscrit. 
Buddhist manuscripts at Nepaul, and for his liberality 
in sending copies of them to various Asiatic Societies, 

The great collection of the contemporary histories 
of the Crusades, which the Academy of Inscriptions 
undertook to publish, is in a forward state of prepa 
ration ; it will contain two series, one of European 
writers, the other of the Arab authors, who have 
written on the subject. The first volume of the 
western series is nearly completed, and the printing 
of the Arabic series is begun. 

Baron de Sacy’s great work on the Druses is als 
at press; it will extend to four large volumes, and 
will contain the text of all the Druse literature, with 
a translation, and a complete history of the Drus 
religion ; the learned author has been engaged in the 
preparation of this work nearly twenty years. 

Among other oriental novelties, a Syriac Dic. 
tionary, by M. Quatremere, and an edition of Ibn 
Khellekan’s Arabic Bibliography, in two volumes 
quarto, are announced as in a forward state of prepa. 
ration. 


As a postscript to our correspondent’s letter, we 
may state the prospects of oriental literature in this 
country. The government will neither publish, nor 
aid publication; the Royal Asiatic Society limits 
itself to its Quarterly Journal, and the operations of 
the Oriental Translation Committee are all but sus 
pended, from the exhaustion of the fund. 








NOTES OF A TRAVELLER ON THE THAMES 
TN 1814 anp 1837. 

Ir is not two months since the pleasure and profit 
of short excursions, the intelligent spirit in which 
they are now undertaken, and the superiority of 
means and appliances in the shape of guide-books 
and conveyances, now offered to the rambler, were 
pointed out by you to the notice of your readers. I} 
has occurred to me, then, that a few notes of two 
visits paid by me to Gravesend—one in the autum 
of 1814—the other very recently, might not be wholly 
valueless, as offering the occasion of drawing a com- 
parison between London past and present, and of 
pointing out but a few of the wonderful improve- 
ments, which science and enterprise have effected 
within the last five and twenty years. 

Steam navigation, being totally unknown on the 
Thames in 1814, and the sailing packets being often 
irregular, it was necessary for those intending to 
visit Gravesend, or any place on the river, to make 
inquiry concerning the hour of departure, in order 
to prevent disappointment. This precaution har- 
ing been complied with, on the occasion I speak of, 
left home with a friend at three o’clock one October 
morning, to walk through the dark and deserted city, 
then only lighted with a few half-extinguished a 
lamps. Notwithstanding the difficulties, and evet 
dangers, attending so early a peregrination throug! 
the intricate and lonely streets of Wapping, and its 
suspicious neighbourhood, we arrived at the Dundee 
Arms, shortly after four a.m., where we embarked 00 
board a dirty and uncomfortable sailing smack, # 
that period the usual conveyance to Gravesend, along 
with nearly thirty other passengers. Soonafter leaving 
the wharf, the weather became rougb, the passenge! 
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found it necessary to seek shelter in the cabin or hold, | an hour for Greenwich, whilst the same frequent de- 
the wind and rain ; but what a place for human | partures take place for Westminster Bridge; and as 


ings to congregate in! travellers of the present day 
scarcely picture to themselves such a den, unless 


| 


they thought ofa slave ship, or the blackhole of Cal- | 


Confined to this filthy and suffocating apart- 
ment, where the fumes of tobacco and of spirits, joined 
to annoyances as offensive to the ears, as the former 
abominations proved disgusting to our other senses, 
the place, from being buried in darkness and crowded 
with men, women, and children, in a short time be- 
tame almost intolerable ; there was no remedy, how- 
ever, but in quiet submission. q 

Few incidents worth mentioning occurred during 
the voyage ; and although the prospect around ap- 
splendid, the clearing up of the weather per- 


mitting us to see it from the deck, as a great number, 


of vessels happened to be sailing about, or lying at 
anchor, whilst the villages of Essex, with the dis- 
tant and rich hills of Kent, filled up the landscape 
behind, the excursion was still but dull and mono- 
tonous, and at times even tantalizing, especially when 
our bark was weathering a point of the river; since, 
during that operation, we were compelled to sail over 
agood deal of ground, without making adequate pro- 

But we fared better than some of our neigh- 
bours—who, having run aground, were, perforce left 
sticking in the mud, there to remain, till the tide 
should turn, and carry them onwards. 

By dint of sails, rowing, and the tide, the packet 
at last made our much desired port late in the even- 
ing. We went ashore in a wherry loaded to the water's 
edge, being both fatigued and hungry, but not allowed 
to land till we had first paid one shilling each to an 
insolent waterman, who treated us with abuse, and a 
good splashing into the bargain—perhaps, because 
many grumbled at this charge, in addition to the three 
shillings and sixpence paid for the passage from Lon- 
don. Here again, however, they had no remedy but 
submission. Safe at last on dry land, forgetful of all 
our annoyances, we were glad to take shelter at 
the nearest tavern; and being more than satisfied 
with the pleasures of such a water party on the 
Thames, we next day returned by coach to town. 

How different is the description of a visit I made the 
other day to Gravesend. After leisurely breakfasting 
at my usual hour, treating myself with John Bull’s 
dearest luxury—the morning paper, and satisfying 
my conscience by reading my General Post letters, I 
left Hungerford Wharf at a quarter to eleven o'clock, 
in one of those convenient small steamers which now 
ply every fifteen minutes betwixt Westminster Bridge 
and the city, and by this conveyance was landed at 
london Bridge in ten minutes afterwards. From 
thence embarking on board the Gravesend steam 
boat, we started at ten minutes past eleven, along 
with four other boats, bound to various points on the 
Thames, each full of passengers, and with its band 
of music on board. The bustle thereby occasioned, 
vith thousands of people assembled, in the steamers, 
on the wharfs, and at the parapets of London Bridge; 


the numerous vessels, either at anchor in the river, 


or moving about in all directions, joined to the merry 
tunes of the banditti, and the voices of men, made 


* up a scene of such extraordinary vivacity, as could 


only be witnessed in the port of London. To prove 
how much steam navigation on the river Thames 
has increased within these few years past, I may 
mention, that from London Bridge to Woolwich, I 
counted sixty steam vessels lying at anchor in the 
iver, besides those repairing and building in the ad- 
joining docks: independent of this large number, 
there were twenty steaming up or down the Thames, 
most of them well filled with passengers. Among 
those we saw under way, the Caledonia and Neptune 
lost attracted attention, and it was, without exagge- 
ration, a grand sight to contemplate those majestic 
vessels advancing up the Thames, against both wind 
and tide, as if these obstructions were nothing. But 
the triumph of modern steam ship-building is now 
concentrated in the great western steamer, which was 
then lying at Blackwall, as large as a first-rate man- 
of-war; although even this magnificent ship will 
soon be surpassed by the Victoria, at present building 
at Limehouse, and reported to measure 1,800 tons. 
To illustrate the immense traffic which is carried 
on by means of steam on the Thames, during the 
Present season, it is only necessary to mention, that 


4steam-boat leaves London Bridge every quarter of 


each of the Greenwich steamers carries from 100 to 150 
passengers, the aggregate number of visitors by water 
to this favourite spot, often amounts, in one day, to 
10,000 individuals, especially on a Sunday, whilst 
as many return. With Woolwich and Gravesend 
the intercourse is also very great ; and to both these 
places large and commodious steam packets,—or 
floating taverns, as they may well be called,—depart 
almost every hour, To Margate, Herne Bay, and 
other ports on the coast, there are likewise numerous 
departures of vessels, each affording excellent accom. 
modation, and at a moderate charge; hence the 
Thames, which in 1814 did not possess eyen a single 
steam-boat, is now covered with a number of these 
admirable and splendid packets, moving about in 
every direction. 

It will be readily believed, that the present journey 
proved very different to the one I made in 1814, by 
the ordinary packet; for instead of having to endure 
more than twelve hours tedious sailing, in a miserable 
conveyance, this excursion was, in reality, a journey 
of pleasure, besides being unattended by any annoy- 
ance, either of embarking or landing; and after a 
delightful trip, I arrived at the Town Pier, Gravesend, 
in exactly three hours and ten minutes from the time 
of leaving London Bridge. At this commodious 
landing place, passengers can now step on shore at 
all times of the tide. Another feature in this aquatic 
journey should also be mentioned, as it indicates an 
improvement in the character and bearing of those 
travelling by water; the company on board the 
steam packet were mostly respectable-looking per- 
sons, whilst neither smoklng tobacco, nor drinking, 
were seen on the after-deck, and there was none 
of that vulgarity and disgusting behaviour which was 
often noticed in the passage boats of olden time, 
the scene all the while being enlivened by the tunes 
of the musicians; and if refreshments were required, 
being to be had in abundance in the cabin (or saloon). 

Twenty-three years and steam navigation have 
produced a great change in the general appearance 
and_extent of Gravesend, since even within that short 
period, the town has undergone a wonderful meta- 
morphosis; houses have risen up on every side,— 
streets, terraces, and gardens, have been recently 
constructed, and plans for other buildings are like- 
wise laid out in all directions; whilst baths, taverns, 
and every requisite for the visitor, are also met with 
abundantly: in short, the place is changed, both in 
its outward aspect, and in the character, as well as 
the appearance of the population crowding its streets. 

Having made a general survey of the town, exactly 
at five minutes past three, p.m., I started from the 
Town Pier in one of the usual but elegant steam. 
packets, along with about 200 passengers, having the 
wind and tide both favourable. Agreeable music, 
beautiful weather, and the rapidly varying objects 
seen on every side, although admired but a few hours 
previously, were nevertheless so striking, that they 
all tended to make the voyage up to town even more 
pleasant than the passage down. 

Everything being in our favour, the steam-boat 
made a most rapid progress, notwithstanding the 
very crowded state of the river, and at a quarter past 
five I landed on London Bridge Wharf; thus mak- 
ing the passage from Gravesend in two hours and ten 
minutes,—that is, in less than one-fifth the time I 
took in the ordinary sailing-packet of 1814, to say 
nothing of enjoying, in the more modern conveyance 
by steam, very superior accommodation. 

To complete the notice of this day’s agreeable ex- 
cursion, it only remains to mention, that an omnibus 
brought me home to the western part of London 
before six o’clock, where, on examining my purse, I 
found, that. the whole expense incurred for a seven 
hours’ agreeable tour, extending, by land and water, 
to about seventy miles, amounted to the small sum 
of three shillings and fourpence; being, in fact, not 
more than the fare I must have alone paid for a 
hackney-coach from London Bridge to Hyde Park 
Corner, in those days when “ the nuisance,” as some 
delicately call it, was unknown. 

Surely the two sketches of a day’s pleasure, within 
the reach of every cockney, are not without their 
significance ; nor, I think, unworthy of being hung 
up side by side, for the consideration of that nume- 





rous and august body—the readers of the Atheneum. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue new number of the British and Foreign Review 
is but indifferent. One or two articles may be read for 
the direct information they contain, but the majority 
will be “ caviare to the general.” It seems to be made 
up of contributions from all sorts of people, each man 
writing after his own fancy on any subject which 
happened to jump with his humour, or fall in with 
his course of reading. In the opening paragraph, 
of the leading article on Bancroft’s ‘ History of the 
United States of America,’ we are informed that this 
important work has not attracted in England the 
attention it merits ; “although it has been published 
something more than three years, we have the honour, 
we believe, of being the first to direct to it the atten- 
tion of English readers.” Now, whatever honour may 
attach to such trifles, we beg leave to put in a claim 
for it, a review of the work having appeared as lead- 
ing article in the Atheneum on the 23rd of August, 
1834, 

In adverting last week to certain paragraphs which 
had been going the round of the papers, concerning 
the health of one of our principal literary men, we 
expressed our belief that they were untrue, having, 
as we fancied, detected his hand-writing in last 
month’s number of the periodical under his care. 
Since then, we have received letters from the North, 
which prove, past doubt, that our surmises were well- 
founded, and, we are glad to say, that the reports in 
question are wholly unfounded. 

We copy, with excusable pride, the following 
passage from the Inverness Courier, and it will be 
perhaps as satisfactory to our readers as it has 
been gratifying to ourselves:—“ I have just re- 
turned,” says Sir David Brewster, in a letter with 
which we have been honoured from that distinguished 
person, “from the British Association at Liverpool, 
where we had the most splendid meeting that has yet 
taken place. The only good account of the proceed- 
ings is in the Atheneum.” 

It is impossible to pass without notice the accounts 
which our contemporaries have published of Rubini’s 
reception at Bergamo, the place of his nativity : they 
take one back to the days of the Gabriellis and Fari- 
nellis. He gave twelve gratuitous representations at 
Bergamo, in the interval between the Parisand London 
seasons, Weare told of guests from great distances 
unable to procure beds, and bivouacking in their 
carriages rather than miss so signal a treat,—of gar- 
lands, serenades, &c.,—of a monstre bouquet thrown to 
him, with five large pine-apples for its centre,—and, 
to crown all, of a statue in marble which is to be 
erected in his honour in the Place de la Ville. For 
ourselves, we have been going on far more quietly 
during the past week ; the candidates, Messrs. Horsley, 
E. Taylor, Bishop, Philipps, and Gauntlett, for the 
Gresham professorship, have been delivering in turn 
probationary lectures. 












THE THAMES TUNNEL, 

Entrance near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surrey side 
of the River, is open to the Public daily (except Sunday) from 
Nine in the Morning until dusk.—Admittance One Shilling each. 
—Both Archways are brilliantly lighted with gas, and the 
descent is by an easy staircase. The Tunnel is now 750 feet 
long, and is completed to within sixty yards of low water mark 
on the Middlesex shore. 

-hames Tunnel Office, J. 
Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook. Clerk to the Company. 

N.B. There are Conveyances to the Tunnel by an Omnibus, 
every half hour, from Gracechurch-street and Charing-cross ; 
also by the Woolwich and Greenwich Steam-boats, from Hunger- 
ford, Queenhithe, Dyer's Hall, and Fresh Wharf, every half- 
hour; and the Railway Carriages from London Bridge, at every 

our. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Entomotocicat Socrery.—Oct. 2.—J. F. Ste- 
phens, Esq., President, in the chair—The following 
memoirs were read :—1. A series of diurnal observa- 
tions upon the larva of Athalia centifolia, or black 
caterpillar of the turnip, with suggestions as to the 
best modes for its destruction ; communicated by 
Mr. Sells. 2. Observations on the Hemipterous 
family, Phymatites of Laporte, with a monograph on 
the genus Macrocephalus; by J. O. Westwood. 3. 
Observations on the economy of several species of 
CEstrideous insects which attack the horse; by Mr. 
Sells. In this communication, the author entered fully 
into several points of the natural history of the dif- 
ferent species of horse-bots, arriving at conclusions 
at variance with those of Mr. Bracy Clark. Mr. 
Saunders exhibited a small, but interesting col- 
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lection of insects from the interior of India; and 
Mr. Westwood specimens of the grub, which, at 
the present time, is committing serious injury 
to the turnips in the Midland counties. He also 
presented specimens of two small beetles, Apion ra- 
diolus and Haltica fuscipes, generally found upon 
the marsh-mallow, but which he observed to be very 
injurious to the hollyhock. The same member also 
presented highly-magnified drawings of the appear- 
ance of the secretion emitted by the domestic fly, 
produced by a disease which causes its death, and 
which had been considered by Mr. M‘Leay, at the 
Liverpool meeting, as a species of parasitic fungus. 
Numerous donations of books were announced, and 
other routine business transacted. Francis Walker, 
Esq., F.L.S., was elected a member of the Society, 
and certificates were read in favour of other can- 
didates. 
MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Tues. Zoological Society, (Sci. Business) § p. Eight, v.m. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
This Frening, GUSTAVUS THE THIRD; with THE CHILD 
OF THE WRECK; and MASANIELLO. 
On Moots » KING JOHN ; after which THE CHILD OF THE 


RECK, 
Tuesiay, THE ROAD TO RUIN; with THE SIEGE OF 
ROCHELLE 


Wednesday, THE MERCHANT OF VENICE; after which 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, WERNER; after which THE POOR SOLDIER ; 
with THE SPITFIRE. 
On Monday, OTHELLO; with THE AFRANCESADO. 
Tuesday, THE PROVOKED HUSBAND; after which THE 
AFRANCESADO. 
Wednesday, THE BRIDAL; and FRA DIAVOLO. 
Thursday, VIRGINIUS. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

That a taste for sound music is on the increase in 
England some of the works before us sufficiently 
attest. Our readers know how often we have done 
our part towards the revival of composition for and 
performance on the organ, and they will believe us 
when we say that we were glad to meet with a work 
belonging to so substantial a class, and implying so 
much pains and preparation as Mr. Egerton Webbe’s 
Prelude and Fugue for the Organ, with Pedal Obligato, 
This being numbered Op. 1, as a first publication, 
should be gently treated ; but, on the other hand, a 
work which aspires to the honours which await music 
of the first order, demands a searching examination ; 
to pass it over with courteous commonplace is an 
insult. We are then bound to say, that though Mr. 
Webbe’s prelude and fugue exhibit thought, study, 
and ingenuity, the work is, as a whole, disappointing 
and deficient; it wants a clear and striking melody for 
subject; the author has but to think of the pages of 
Sebastian Bach to remember that the great ancients 
never wrought save on great thoughts. Again, how 
is it, that in a composition bearing the signature of 
A three sharps, the subject and answers for the first 
thirty or forty bars should be so entirely out of that 
key ? how is it that in a work, professing to be writ- 
ten in five parts, the fifth should be withheld till the 
eighty-fourth bar, and thenceforward employed capri- 
ciously ? The prelude appears to us by much the 
best part of this composition. 

Mr. Sale’s Psalms and Hymns, &c., and his system 
of Chanting, form a handsome volume ; the contents 
of which are, as a whole, satisfactory, and valuable 
as an addition to our stores of parochial music ; many 
of the new psalm tunes (which it has recently be- 
come the fashion among our critical brethren to call 
Corales) are plain, expressive, melodious, and free 
from that twang of vulgarity which becomes so un- 
pleasant when exaggerated and multiplied by the 
voices of a numerous congregation. Some of the 
communion responses, too, by the editor, are sweet 
and solemn. 

The First Volume of Handel’s Songs, Duetts, and 
Trios, selected and edited by Mr. Bishop, with a piano- 
forte accompaniment, is welcome—when was ever 
Handel otherwise ? In a well-written and intelligent 
preface, Mr. Bishop alludes to the deficiencies which 
exist in the original scores of such directions with 
respect to performance as put matters of time, &c., 
beyond controversy, and which, therefore, have made 
judgment no less than tradition the arbiters of what 
the Briareus must have meant by an Allegro, what 
by a Largo, &c. He has, therefore, wisely affixed 





to all the songs that metronomic measure which is 
felt to be the correct one; his compressed accom- 
paniments are rich and flowing, with some slight ex- 
ceptions: surely the orchestral tremando which sup- 
ports and stimulates the bass voice in * Why do the 
nations’ was better rendered by Dr. Clarke, than by 
the single quavers Mr. Bishop has given as its repre- 
sentative. We might extend our remark to one or 
two other songs; and, as we are cavilling, we will 
just add, that had we edited the work, we would have 
given the second parts of every song, because though 
those omitted are never performed now-a-days, there 
is no reason why our children, becoming zealous and 
literal purists (like the Shakespearians of Germany), 
may not demand their re-introduction. The printing 
of them would only have cost a few pages, and the 
work would have been complete “ for all time,” as it 
deserves to be, for the handsome and careful manner 
in which it is got up. Itis to consist of four volumes. 

From an elephant we come to a mite, one, too, 
whose existence we do not desire to see prolonged, 
this being the Rev. J. H. Simpson’s tiny collection 
of Devotional Music. To sum up the blunders in 
this little book would be a waste of good ink and 
paper. Mr. Edwin Merriott’s System of Teaching 
Congregations to Sing from Notes is short and sensible ; 
it is advertised as for the use of schools: we may 
therefore add that it gave us sincere pleasure to hear 
the other day in Manchester, that the master manu- 
facturers are intending to introduce part-singing into 
their factory schools. ‘The success of M. Mainzer’s 
establishment at Paris would, of itself, furnish a suf- 
ficient answer to those objectors who fancy that good 
music cannot be naturalized among the working 
classes of France and England. 

We have now done with sacred music for awhile. 
Madame Anfossi’s Theoretical and Practical Treatise 
on the Art of Singing opens our profane list. This 
seems to us a very good work for schools as a sing- 
ing-master’s assistant. It contains, it is true, some 
superfluous definitions, &c. which we should be glad 
to exchange for additional solfeggi, but the directions 
given are minute and sensible, and the exercises 
good, graceful, and judiciously varied. We must be 
brief with the single songs which remain to be noticed, 
passing over a few canzoni and choruses in which 
our young Queen is be-sung. Mr. Nathan gives 
us three songs—Malibran’s Farewell to America and 
Queen of Evening, both of these are commonplace. 
His When we two parted is of a higher order, being 
sweet and expressive ; but the words have, on the 
whole, been better set by Mr. Lodge. Mr. Moritz 
Ganz has set Mignon’s song yet once again, and set 
it well; but he comes after Becthoven, and would 
have done more wisely to choose words less distin- 
guished. Mr. M‘Murdie’s L’Jnvito is a duetto di 
camera, but it is as insipid as the feeblest piece of 
writing of the modern southern school, without that 
redeeming elegance which is almost always to betraced 
through the most insipid Italian music. The Krasnoe 
Saraphan is a sprightly Russian air, with translated 
words, Mr. Wilkinson’s Song of Old Time would 
hardly have been written if the Chevalier Neukomm 
had died in his cradle. M. Marschan’s Voice of Praise 
is a very fair cantabile—if not new, agreeable ; the 
same composer's suite of Valses bearing the new 
names of Zephyr et Amour is very pretty. Mr. 
Oliver’s ballad J heard them breathe their last Fare- 
well is one of a hundred thousand commonplace 
songs. We have lastly Flowers of Song,a Collection 
of Favourite Songs, Duetts; selected from the Works 
of the most celebrated Composers (Mr. A. Kerr, Mr. 
W. Kirby, and Mr. L. Sharpe, &c. &c. Ke. &e. &e., 
being among the number!) adapted for the Voice, 
Flute, or Violin——We had thought that the days for 
such promiscuous doings were gone out with the old 
Vauxhall songs. 











MISCELLANEA 


Education Statistics.—It appears, from official 
documents, that within the last few years there has 
been a great and progressive increase in the num- 
bers of pupils and students in the Faculties of Law 
and Medicine in France, and also in the Secondary 
and Primary schools, In 1833 the number connected 
with the Faculty of Law was 4,467 ; in 1834, 4,897; 


in 1835, 5,137. In the Faculty of Medicine, in 
1833 the number was 2,013; in 1334, 2,446; in 





1835, 2,672. In the Secon schoo! i 
cluding the Ecclesiastical or Clossicel tone 
number was in 1833, 59,275 ; in 1834, 59,996. in 
1835, 66,904, In 1829, the number of boys attend. 
ing the Primary schools was only 969,340. In 183 
it had augmented to 1,200,715; and in 1834 the 
number had risen to 1,697,391. 

Treatment of Fractures of the Leg—At a recent 
sitting of the French Institute, M. Velpeau read g 
paper on this subject, and described his mode, differ. 
ing as it does from the others used by surgeong 
One plan consists in waiting for dégorgement of the 
member before applying the apparatus ; and another 
is on the supposition that a moderate pressure hasteng 
the dégorgement, and renders the inflammation abor. 
tive. M. Velpeau is of opinion that all fract 


.even those which are accompanied by lesions of the 


integuments, ought to be reduced immediately. This 
operation being performed, he surrounds the member, 
from the origin of the toes to the superior extremity, 
with a bandage exerting a small pressure, to keep the 
fragments in a suitable position, and, instead of em. 
ploying splints and pads, he stiffens the wrap 
formed by the bandage. He at first thought of 
making use for this purpose of the solidifying liquid 
of M. Larrey (albumen), but he found it more ad. 
vantageous to employ starch, as usually prepared by 
laundresses, in the manner of M. Sentori, of Brussels, 
and to make use of pads of two pieces of paste. 
board. The desiccation of the whole apparatus takes 
place in from two to four days. This being once 
effected, observes M. Velpeau, the member and the 
bandage are so exactly adapted to each other that 
displacement becomes impossible. The pressure, 
being everywhere equal and moderate, supports the 
tissues, and does not produce the Jeast uneasiness, 
and the patient may turn himself, move, and act in 
his bed, as if he had only a simple contusion of the 
leg. He is not obliged to remain during six weeks 
or two months in bed, and motionless; he may, 
without inconvenience, sit up in a high chair (fora 
slight flexure of the leg is now permitted), and walk 
with crutches, the foot being supported by a long 
stirrup passed round the neck. M. Velpeau pre- 
sented several patients, one of whom fractured his 
leg on the 13th September, and could walk from the 
16th ; and another, who had fractured the limb on the 
22nd of the same month, and could walk from the 
24th. 

New Railway Power.—A proposition has been 
made, which has received a favourable consideration, 
for working an intended railway 300 miles in length, 
in the state of Virginia, in the United States. There 
are a series of waterfalls in the immediate vicinity of 
the whole length of the line, from which it is pro- 
posed to cut numerous canals to obtain a head of 
water for working water-wheels, to be applied ina 
similar manner as fixed engines for moving the rail- 
way carriages. 

Safety Vessels.—The Liverpool Standard announces 
that the subject of the safety ships proposed by Mr. 
Williams in his paper before the last meeting of the 
British Association, has at length engaged the atten- 
tion of government, and that they are about con- 
structing a series of steam vessels for the home and 
foreign service on this plan. “The interior of these 
vessels being divided by numerous bulk heads, and 
not intended for merchandise, they may without 
inconvenience adopt this arrangement. Separate 
portions of the vessel, each water-tight, will be ap- 
propriated to the engine, boilers, cabins, stove depart- 
ment, and for the accommodation of the crew, &c. 
An additional advantage arising out of this arrange- 
ment is, that in case of being fired into, they will not 
be in danger of that destruction which would inevit- 
ably follow a casualty of the kind to the present class 
of steam vessels. A very fine steamer, fitted up with 
three safety bulkheads, was this week launched from 
the yard of Laird & Co., at Birkenhead. 

Enormous Fish.—An enormous ray has been found 
off Feroé, which weighed 384 pounds, was thirteen 
inches thick, eight feet eight inches long, and six 
feet two inches wide. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Publisher begs to announce that he has succeeded 
in making perfect another set of the Atheneum, which 
may be had on application at the office.—Nos. 516 and 517 
are now reprinted. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
iaporeni COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


CANT _PROFESSORSHIPS of NATURAL PHILO- 
ASTRONOMY, » aS a RIT. c-pentionen 
o either of these ‘essorships, 
— @ none s —- their Applications at Testimonials is 
Ist of of November. CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Sec. 
in “ih October 1857 , 1837. 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 1F CAMPBELL’S 
POETICAL WORKS, 
Rogers’ Poems’ and ‘ Italy." 

On the Ist of November will be published, in one venene, illus- 
trated by Vignettes, from Designs by Turner, + 20s. bds 

HE POETICAL RKS of 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Sdward Moxon, Dover-street. 





Wy SSIMINSTER, SESSCAL, SOCIETY.— 
above Societ ay are hereby in- 
aided that } EOE RINGS: hee the SESSION will commMENncR 
THIS fais DAY ¢ «the 2ist Inst.) at the Society = Rooms, Hunterian 
Wind RN) Haymar 
Museum, G OHN THURNAM, peretary to the Society. 





§ <a DAILY GOVERNESS.—A YOUNG 
A LADY, oqquetquned to Tuition, is desirous of forming an 
engagement as to teac or Daily povernees, or LF, Hour. 

to teac: lis! nch, Music, an rawin, 
Sraoseriakes bald) W. w W. 31, London-street, Fitzroy-sq uare. a 


ACHOOL—The “LEASE of a_ well-established. 
SCHOOL, near § hor, wit —y TO BE watey oF, at 

th or withow art Oo re 
Christmas, either ‘i ions (post paid) to be directed 


bY Rev. Mr. “C., Post One, Southampton. 


10 BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, AND PRINTERS. 
BE DISPOSED OF, an ESTABLISHED 
BUSINESS | in the above Branches, most eligibly situated 
i he contre Of 8 Peeched, a hight ie sede 
attache respectable connexio 
sod to me ip t 600. Sattsfactory reasons will be 44 
For further particulars a ihe & ca 
-, care of Messrs. — Melvi 
No. 174, Ald t » London 


“70 ARTISTS, TOURISTS, AND ADMIRERS OF THE 
Pact oat PORTABLE SKETCHING- 


attached to the Science of — — mo 
"superior to the amen Lucida, and all other 
> bn ts hitherto 4 - for purpose of sketching. 
The Sketching-case may be held in the hand, and a correct 
made of any object or landscape, or it may be attached 
rete | in the same manner as the Camera ucida. It is 
simple in we fs gg and does not exceed in size the 
common sketc 
Manufactured for the Patentes by Reeves & Sons, 150, Cheap- 
side; may be had also of Smith & Warner, Raryisbens-cteett, 
Piccadilly; Jones & Son, Opticians, Charing-cross; and at all 
Opticians and Artists’ Repositories. Ladies and Gentle- 
pen who have the Camera Lucida, may have the Delineator 
afixed to their own stem. 


Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 


Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MON- 
AY, i 3 axe, and Six following Days (Sunday excepted), 


























AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 
ORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL "HISTORY DIVINITY, 
&c.—Books, _ Prints, win, Medals, illustrative o 
and Sporting—Scarce Fireat eatnical and other Autographs. 
Also, e genuine STOCK of a STATIONER, together with the 
Shop Furniture, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


ARRANGING FOR SALE. 
BOOKS in QUIRES and BOARDS, 
Including the Stereotype and Copperplates of 


several valuable Works ; among which are Hinton's America, 
tvols. 4to.—Natte’s Paris—Goldicut’s Pompeii—Common Prayer 
svo., and other standard Religious Works—Remainder of 
ette’s Canada—Copies of numerous Works in various 
branches of Literature. 


COLLECTION of FINE ENGRAVINGS and 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
From the Portfolios of a Collector. 


VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY; 


Including the best Reports in the King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, Exchequer and Chancery Courts, Modern Di. 
gests of the Law, Practical Treatises, &c. 


NOVELS and MODERN LITERATURE, 
ing the DUPLICATES of 3 (deans AT CIRCULATING 


A VALUABLE | LIBRARY, 


Removed from the Country,) 
Comprising the ‘best Works in English and Foreign 
Literature. 


*,* Valuations of every description of property made for the 
myment of the Probate ty, &c. 


aor Vol. X 
HE POCKET DITION of BYRON 
NOW COMPLETE IN TEN VOLS., with Prentienleces, 
3s. 6d. each, neatly bound and gilt 
Vol. I. contains CoILDE "HAROLD. 
Vol. Il. — ah. — a 


is. 1V 
Vols. ve Vit. and att se 
Vols, IX.andX. — 
Any Volume may be had 1 noha mg 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Dedicated, by pormipeien, to to ee Lg & 4 Sw p Belgians. 
ow rea 
HE PRINCIPLES of P PHYSIOLOGY applied 
to 2 the PRESERVATION of HEALTH, and to the IM- 
PROVE MENT of PHYSI CaL and MENTAL EDUCATION. 
y ANDREW COM M.D. F.R.C.P., and Consulting Physi- 
Can to their Majesties the King and Queen of the Belgians. 
Also, lately published, price 7s. 6d. 
In 1 vol. 


Dr. Combe on Digestion and Diet. 
Meclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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West 8vo. Second edition. 


NEW — READING BOOK, 
4s. cloth boards, iD 

AHRCHEN “DER TAUSEND UND 
EINEN NACHT.—FIVE ARABIAN TALES.—1. Hyssan 
Albapbel, the Rope-Maker—2. Ali Baba and the Fort y Thieves 

The Fisherman at (Ser ate! e Blind Baba Abdalla 

1 m t e 

= Zein A = and eR e King ot Spirits. 


J. Wacey (late Boosey), 4, Rid Broad-street, Hayat Exchange. 
Tn 18mo. price 2s. 6d. half-bound, the 3rd edition o 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG- 

. LAND, for CHILDREN ; in Letters from a Father to 
his Sen, = ith_a Set of Questions at the end of eac Later. 
e ees of the ‘Cottager’s Monthly Vi 
Printed ford & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
ma te 2A Gali fall. 


In 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 6¢, in boards, the 3rd edit. of 
HE LIFE of the Right Rev. THOMAS 
WILSON, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
yt @ Rev. HUGH STO WELL, 
uate Rector of Ballaugh, Isle of Man. 
Printed fo: BS G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Weterieo-pines, Pall Mall. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, the ard edit, of 
~ERMO By Henry Metvitt, B.D. 
Minister of Camden Chapel. Camberwell, and late Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 
This day is published, price 1s. 6d. bound, the 4th edition of 
SELECTION of FAMILY PRAYERS, 


intended for the Use of his Ferishionsts. 
UKE COLERI 


» i L.B. 
Prebendary of Exeter Cathedr 
Printed for J. G. rs F. Rivington, St. Paul's _ aay and 
Weterieo-place, Pall Mall; and sold by the Booksellers in 
xeter, 

















. price 12s. in boards. 

ARMONIA “PAULINA : being an Arrange- 
ment, in the Words of the Apostle, of the complete 
Scheme i Christian Faith and Practice contained in the several 

Epistles of St. Paul. 
By the Rev. HENRY LATHAM, M 
Printed y= aH rd Selmeston and Alciston Sussex, a 
inte . Rivington aul’s Churchyard, an 
Waterline Sai Mall. aed 

12mo. Ppl 4s. 6d. in boards, the 4th edition of 

HE HAPPINESS of the BLESSED, con- 
sidered as to the Particulars of their State ; their Hecogni- 


tion of each other in that State ; r+ its Difference of Degrees 
To which are added, M Church and her Services. 





Bi Conn 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pal Matt 
Mo. price 5s 
WENTY-SIX VI LLAGE ‘SERMONS. 
wo the Rev. EDWARD BERENS, M.A 
Archdeacon of Berks. 
Printed fo: & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
enters. Gall Mall. 


This day is published, in que thick vol. 12mo. price 9s. 6d. in 


HE YOUNG ‘CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY 
EVENING; or, Conversations on Scripture History. 
Second Series: On the pour GOSPELS. 


R 
Author of ‘ one Pa Ba Christian’s First Catechism,’ 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
*,* Lately published, the First Serigs, on the OLD TES- 
TAMENT, 2nd eaene 8s. 6d. 











2mo. price 2s. 6d. i 
SYSTEM of FAMILY PRAY ER, for each 
Morning and a Evening of te of the week. 
y th AM ——. oe 
Vicar of Bolton, and ob 
Printed for J.G. & F. arngten, St. a and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 
Also, by the same Author, 
Family Readings from the Gos spel 
adapted also to the Use of Teachers in Sun 
5s. 6d. boards. 


In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. bound, the 3rd edition, with Additions, of 
HE PARENT'S POETICAL ANTHOLOGY: 

being a Selection of En; nace Poems, primarily designed to 
assistin forming the Taste and the Sentiments of young Readers. 

They are classed under the are - heads :— 

. Hymns. 8. Inscriptions. 

> Scriptural Pieces. 9. Deseretive and Narrative 
. Religious and Moral Poems. Pieces, 

. Odes and Lyrical Pieces. 10. Sonnets. 

5. Elegiac Poems. 11. Longer Poems, including 
. Epitaphs, Bishop Heber’s ‘ Palestine,’ 
. Pathetic Pieces. &e. 

London: printed for Longman & Co. ; J. Richardson ; Baldwin 
& Co. ; J. G.& F. Rivington ; Whittaker & Co. 3 Simpkin & Co.; 
and J. Souter. 

Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. in boards. 
AREWELL SSSEOnE, preached in the 
Parish Church of Sed: fi ct: 
By the Rev. CHAR GIRDL SSTOME, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshir: 

Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's : Churchyard, and 
Wateriloo-place, hy to 1. 

Also, by the same Anthor, . 
1. A Course of Sermons for the Year. 2nd edit. 
2 vols. 12mo. 14s. * , 
2. The First Series of Twenty Parochial Sermons, 
with an Appendix, containing Parochial Papers. 3rd edition. 
mo, Lo 
3. The Second Series of Twenty Parochial Ser- 
mons, adapted to the Use of Families. With an Appendix, con- 
toning elps for Family Devotion. 2nd edition. 12mo. 5s. 


. The Third Series of Twenty Parochial Sermons. 


of St. John, 
Schools. 12mo, 














wn, particular Occasions.) 12mo, 5s, 6d, 


In3 vols. 8 8vo. price 10s. 6d. the 2nd edition of 
ARO wom HI ren — SERMO 8. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A 
Vicar of St. Mary’ oe Virgin's, Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel. Coll. 
London : prin or J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and W meron nes Pall Mall; ang. a Parker, Oxford. 
n 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. in bo: 
COMMENTARY on the ORDER for the 
BURIAL of the DEAD, considered as a Manual of Doc- 
trine and Consolation to Christia 
By the Rev. WIL LIAM GRESWELL 
Fellow of Balliol Coll e, Oxford, and Curate of Disley, Cheshire. 
Printed for J. G. & Rivington, St. Paul’s Churc iyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


This day is meer — is, wih, with an original Portrait, 


HE LIFE and TIMES of the REV. GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD. 
By ROBERT PHILIP, of ity Chapel. 
By the same Author 
THE LADY'S CLOSET LIBRARY. 
Vol. I. The Marys. 3rdedition. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
— II. The Marthas. 2nd edition. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


— III. The Lydias. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
London: George Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane; and all B 


EOLOGY and RELIGION; consisting of the 
Discoveries of = Geology with the Sacred History 
of the Creation and Delug 
Professor SILLIMA 
Reprinted from the American Edition, a 3s. in cloth, will be 
ready i 5 a! fe days 


Hodson, American Agent, 112, Fleet-street. 


ETTERS to BROTHER JOHN. 
By E. JOHNSON, Su: 
opular Description of the Inte rnal Machinery of Man 
familiarly explaining, in a Series of Letters, the true Nature eof 
Life, Health, Disease, Digestion, one Indigestion, with infallible 
Rules for the Preservation o e whole made clear 
to the understand in; ng of th e meneral reader. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 
SKETCHES BY ‘BOZ.’ 

Complete in one volume, uniform with the ‘ Pickwick Papers.” 
On the Ist November, Te. I., to be pleted in 20 Monthl 
Numbers, 8vo. price 1s. aie 

KETCHES BY © BO ;’ illustrative of Every- 
day Lit and Every- dey People. A New Edition, com- 
sing both Series, and embellished with 40 Illustrations, by 
TKO GE CRUIRSHAN K. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS COMPLETE. 
On the i4th of November, in one velume, 8vo. bound in cloth, 
Pp 


The Posthumous Papers 0} of the Pickwick Club. 
By ‘ Boz ;’ with 43 Illustrations, by ‘ Phiz 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand, London. 
TNHE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW will be pabliched on MONDAY, containing— 


Willis on Reed Organ Pipes, Speaking Machines, & 
illis on Re: — pes, Spea! achines, &c. 
Works of Miss S ick. 
frmand 
rollope : Evangelical Clergy. 
Malian Literature since 183 
Works of Theodore Hook, be 
History of Hanover. 


~ Henry Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 
ow BSD! in 2 vols. 8vo, Ei 12. lis. 6d. cloth lettered, 
RES DENCE in GREECE and TURKEY; 
~~ f the J through Bulgaria, Se: . = 
er onl acres the Balkan. Tila strated by Sone Han: 
it! ographic Engravin, is from Views of interesting ali 
and with Portraits 5 ei one as Greets _ taken by the 


Author, 
whitane ry te. Ave Maria-lane. 
Just published, in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
THs HIST >» GEOGRAPHY, and 
STATISTICS of the POSSESSIONS of the EAST INDIA 


Conaras®, 
B. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, F-.S.S., 
Forming BM 1X. of The BRITISH COLONIAL 


and TBRARY. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo., illustrated by original 
Maps and Fr and h ne y bound in cloth and 
nae price 6s. 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, and 
Pte gTAt 'ISTICS of the BRITISH POSSESSIONS in the 


Ceylon, Cape Coast Castle, 
Penang, Acc: 


Malacca, The F Falkland Islands, 
Sincapore, St. Helena, and 
Sierra Leone, ension. 
The Gambia, 
By_R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S 
Forming Vol. X. of The BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

NOW COMPLETE, in 10 volumes, fep. 8vo., illustrated by ori- 
ginal Lo ane Fe Frontiepleces, and handsomely bound in cloth 
and lettered, pri 

4 BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY; 
forming a popular and authentic Description of the Several 

Colonies of the British punpere s founded on official and public 

Documents, furnished by Government, the Hon. East India 

mony, 55 &c., and dedicated, by Tren command, Jo ae King. 
R:? MONTGOM ERY N, Esq. F 


Vol. I.—The Canadas, ‘Upper and Sutin 

Vol. II.—New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Swan River, and South Australia. 

Vol. I1I.—The Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius,&c, 

Vols. IV. and V.—The West Indies. 

Vol. VI.—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, &c. 

Vol. VII.—Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian Islands, 


&c. 
Vols. VIII. and [X.—The East India Company’s 
Possessions. y : Z i 
ol. X.—Possessions in the Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans, 4 —Ceylon, &c.; Western Africa, & 
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y femme a distinct Work, and can be hed separately, 
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790 THE ATHENAZUM. 


PARLEY’S GRAMMAR OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. SIMPLICITY OF LIVING. ET day is ice 4s. boundin cloth, 
In | pocket volume, canbelfighed vit ye! ighty Engravings, price Just published, et with a Plate of the West Family, THIRD, "ANNUAL, REP PORT ‘of 


oth boards, eon LAW COMMISSIONERS for ENGLAND 
GRAMMAR of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. BSERVATIONS on the PRESERVATION WALES; together with Arrqnoices A. B. 


By PETER PARLEY, Author of Tales about the Sun, of HEALTH, in Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age. ndon: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Xe, 
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oon, and Stars,’ * Tales about Europe, Asia, &c.’ A new edit. J. HARRISON CURTIS, Publishers to the Poor Law Commissioners, 
ay with numerous Maps and other iy avings. * Author of ‘ Observations on the Preservation of Sight,’ on Just published, in a ox vam, neatly bound in dar 
Me senden: pen OP enemas eae & | in Sy es gend. a ~~ Pigy—ey = Cf bs ng,’ ms, een. HE ASSEMBLED O clots, 
80) every other Bookseller in the United Kingdom ; of whom ngman ‘o.; and Henry Renshaw, ran r r 
also ay be had all the other Works of Peter Parley. - Of whom peal be ha LIAMENTARY es Pon PAR. 
“7. HE beautiful Grisset rose up when I said this, Curtis's Teentinn en the Ear. Cases and Plates. | Law of Election, and the Usages of Peclie Stract Of the 
and going behind the counter reac Ged down aparcel and | 8th Edition, 7s. 6d. bo This A of the M Hs DLE TEMPLE, 
untied it: I advanced to the side over against her—they were all | | Curtis’s Map of the Anatomy of the Ear. 5s. connexions, &¢, of each Member tthe e account of the family 
too large. aoe ry Lee pay ed them we by ong coloured will be found the most maple Parl A daa oa 7 Gude aa 
across my hand—it would not alter the dimensions—She 
ib souls trya singe pair, which seemed to be the least—She fia | Curtis's Chart of the Diseases of the Ear, with | published. 


en—my han slipped into it at once—It will not do, said I, | their Causes, Symptoms, and Cure. 25. 6d.; small, Is. fonder Sete, Webster & ceary. , Charterhouse-square, 
are, 
HA ing my see ® little. No, said she, doing the same thing.”’ This day is published, 10th Edition, corrected and greatly im- G is oT is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 30s, Fewed, 


— Sterne Sentime: OETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE with 
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x 7 roved, containing the alterations and additions of the last 
AYHIGHLY- “PiNTSHeD ee ondon Pharmacopaia, and the New French and American CHILD.—The original of this work | a ublished in Ger. 
Hist lE hot! ; por M Willi Remedies, price 5s. 6d. = Cw lettered ; or 6s. 6d. roan tuck, | man, in aid of Funds for the Erection of a ees UmMent to the 
the Fourth from a Picture painted is as Majesty $y ae gilt edges (as a Pocket Memory of Goethe, and many thousand co: ies were sold, The 
F the shove sudest, will chertly appecrs A CONSE ECTUS of the PHARMACOPCEIAS resent translation has hoop selsted ot Boclin, end eset gay 
poms 5 of the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Colleges of Phy- “All who study human nature will find it interesti 
PORSON’S FOUR PLAYS OF EURIPIDES ; sicians; ene a Practical Compendium of Materia Medica and | the heart of a guileless susceptible being, as it is unfol to read 
HE MEDEA, PHQENISS&, HECUBA, and Pharmacy. SON, MD. F.L.S fearless and unreserved confidence in these letters, hallowed 
ORESTES, literal translated into English Prose: with | Prof Pp A. T. Tuoms ON, Th. U by the name of Goethe.” — Spectator 
the Original Greek, the Metres or Scanning, an Ordo, an Index —— ateria edics an erapeutics in University London: Longman, Orme & Co. 


1 &e. & 
to the edea, and a ae useful Retes. poy omy 2 Just published, 


* PEiher Play may be — ~ £8 al The London Dispensatory. The New Edition, | ty upon the iMPORTANCE of an 
By the same Author, and on the same plan, peice Se.ench, | completely corrected, will be, published during the present | of \y ASQUIRY, inte, See fount SS Tork ATION 

. The Prometieus Chained of A&schylus, = The ts of Mat Me “di a Th Statistical Section of the British Association, at its meetin 
2 The Antigone of Sophocles. ements 0 ateria Medica an erapeutics. | [j 1, 13th Sept. 1837, Lord Viscount Sandon, in the 


~! Chair, 
‘ 2nd Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. bds. LLIAM p “KIN, Published at the r t : 
. The Philoctetes of Sophocles. London : Longman, Orme & Co. tion, who subscribed for 1000 copies on the spot witha nee 


it 
. 5 seneeel distribution among the Workin Class * 
. The Alcestis of Euripides. NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TREMAINE.’ London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. ; W. Dearden, Nottingham 
5. The King Gipe . ¥ Sophocles. Betty ia N blished, in 1 vol. post 8vo. “tore week will he published, in I vol. fep. 6vo. cloth 


STORICAL ESSAY on the REAL CHA- | f INTs to MOTHERS for the Management of 
An Index Verboram: "to the Medea of Buigiins, RACTER OF THE EVENTS WHICH LED TO THE Health during the Period of, Pregnancy and in the 
edited by Porson : ded asa wards’ | REVOLUTION OF 1688, and the real amount of that great Lying-in Room ; with an Exposure of Popul: ar Errors in oe 
ition of Porson’s Medea Precedent ; in which the Doctrines raised upon them by Locke, | nexion with those subjects. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Mackintosh, Price, Hallam, Blackstone, apeceien, are eens By THO OMAS BULL, M 
- ed: to which is added, a particular Review of the Opi- Physician-Accoucheur | to the Finsbury Medical Institution, te, 
NIMROD’Ss NEW WORK, WITH THIRTY-NINE 9 ef Mr. res, Je bis Historical wer one he ond of London: Longman, Orme & 
} Lock n the to istanc essed to the 
Outnset eee ENDID IL ILLUS SRA ONS., ee Honours citar ati i ae ue o 88 a On November Ist will bg published. in, re with Vignette 
UN uthor of ‘ Tremaine,’ &c. &c. 
oe ea hg de reg mo guinea oe | PY John’ MurraysAibemarie-street IVES of CERVANTES, LOPE DE VEGA, 
neas, 


QUEVEDO, CAMOENS, GARCILASSO DE LA VEGA, 
Pp Oo R T I N G. This day is published, 


c. &e. 
I. Forming Vol. 3 of ‘ Lives of Literary Men of Italy, § in,’ &e, 
By NIMROD. : * 5 t 7, Spel 
Embellished by Twenty-four la arge and benstifal = avin HE FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with the Published Oct. 1, Varteers Cneloet Oreng Vol. VIL 
on Steel and Fifteen Vignettes, illustrative of BIUTISH FLEL ROOTS in the MARGIN y 8 . 
SPORTS TS; fro m Pigtares bo I - Goacborough RA AK Lan moet, msnencee CHARLES HOOLE. ‘iil London : Longman & Co. ; and John Taylor. 
ooper, arles Hancoc arrau With tes, Phil 1 land Explanatory, for the use R ‘ON 
= * “with Literary Contributions by John a. Reynolds, of Schools ae Notes (aor a rly hg oy — SOLIS. HISTORIA de la CONQUISTA de 
Fes cuneras cd inay a auber co ackish rn Dareliurdt English. Goan and Gonna Ea 
s > rats P a r -. 
Author of * Wild Sports in the West,” &e. &c. A Manual of Biblical Antiquities. By John Jahn, eon . Berlin, oy se erman English 
London: A. H. Baily eto. 83, Cornhill. D.D., Professor of Biblical fm ge 4 and_ Theol in the Cervantes. Don Quijote a. 1 vol. 8vo Paris, 
This day is published, in one = 8vo. volume, illustrated | University of Vienna. Translated, with an Index o = il- f yore, » 
with Two Plates of ao-engees of Aue phe of Eminent | lustrated, and many other additions. by Thomas C. pan. 1835. Price 9s. 
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Kentish Writers, price lemme Pa per, 12. The 3rd edition, thoroughly revised and corrected. 8vo. bds. 15s, Victor Hugo’s Notre Dome de Paris. 3 vols 
N 


x This work was recommended from the Theological Chair of 
IBLIO THECA. "CA ANA, ‘a Bibliogra this University, by the late Resins- Professors lonical Chai and | '2mo. Price 7s. 6d. Bruxelles, 183 


phica al Account of what has been published on the History, Lloyd. It is also recommended by Professor Stuart, of the Schiller’s Simmtliche Werke. In 2 vols. large 
oP Or rap oa “OR KENT. Customs, and Family Genealogy of | United States. 8vo. Price ll. 1s. Paris, 1836. 
wanes SS bean h Biographical aed 1. Thiers. Histoire de la Révolution Francaise, 
London » debin' aa Nome 4, Old Compton-street, Soho ; A Chronological Analysis of the Bible, with a sveles imp. 8vo. Price 1d. 8s. Bruxelles, 1857. 
ond may 34 had of all Booksellers 4 . & F. Senior, 28, Upper King-street, SET 
Catalogue of a Valuable ‘Collection of 700 Books and Preface to each Book, and Remarks on Various Important Par. 
Menuseriot on the County of Kent, on sale, may be had gratis. | ticulars, a to vies = Gaty j Scriptures Avot EDICAL GAZETTE 
Rewehureh; orn 8. 6d. " ‘os. III. and IV. of the Volumes for 1837-8, just 
MOREEKS. conndered with rfereeey a tis Boliegl | DAs falbors, Oxford, and 13, Fleet-atreet, London. | ished Go eet bab [tne ey 
Faatientions, Sranslated from the ‘the University of Leipsie. -_ pe gay Hp Poe i ey of Casgow, “Dislocations ofthe 
“ : s wae oO! olera—Dr. ie, H ‘ 
heen tas ee "TUE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS.” | Qeumbaie, Neca! ee GN cagter Eas he 
. . 3 ‘ractures treenhow, Esq. of 
eS Oe teeter erect of qe a oe 
e' ° bs t y 
hante, af sencenatte scepticism, than their works often ex- CHE AND BS TRADITIONS. EGE, by Dr. eels Be of wsevera new Bietentsy Wee 
. Ss 0 te rts rom tié, Guy's, Westminster, a: t. George's 
Ritter’s History of Philosophy will be ready in a Rev R. GLEIG, spi on the Vole, from the German of Malle 
few days. Author of ‘ The Bacltern’ ‘ "he Country Curate,’ &c. Extracts aon Foreign Journals—Editorial Articles: On the 
Oxford: D. A. Talboys; and 113, Fleet-street. Starving, Ly oe! under the New Poor Law—On the 
~ unatic Asylums, &c. 
Lately poblished, ter the he Use of Stafents, on ae revised THE s "9 u ee I R E. _ ine current volumnes wil contain Lectases by op Os 3 
arged, price 7s. clot! By r wrence, an r utterbuck—. ries 0 
ANUAL of PATHOL OGY, containing the * The Merchant’s oA The Neiress,’ &e. 3vols. Dr. Williams, on the pursical and General Diagnosis ofa 
Fe y' om: 8, Diagnosis, and Morbid Characters of Diseases. 1m. or he yee a ApS ie urse of Lectures on Clinic 
Fem esi wtih ge Serene oh Latuote orks Longian C5." n Wey Now, pric od; and Monthy at 
the Head. Chest, and Abdomen. By L. MARTINET, DMP. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Eeq. BOTANY. 
ran: 
sla wi iterations and A tions, by JONES QUAIN, ‘The Pilot,’ * The Spy,’ England,’ &c. 2 vols. X. for OCTOBER, 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d 
‘London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. Iv. aE BOTAN IST, en ee by B. “Mavno, 
This {EM is published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in cloth boards. WALSINGHAM, THE GA ta BLER. F.L.S., assisted by the Rev. J.S. HENSLOW, M.A. F.LS. 
ms Opes ET Akvis. By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N Oe eee cent Rapeties of aber rr 
‘ ¢ 
ad by nn —— ‘Ben Brace,’ ‘ Life of a Sailor,’ * The Arethusa,’ &c. 3vols. | ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, adapted. - gagicn cpltare SE aa 
2. An Essay on the Education of the Eye with v. siggan ensy Guide to ae 3 Dictionary of terms, 
reference to Painting. illustrated with Woodcuts and Copper- | | THE NEW VOLUME OF * THE STANDARD NOVELS.’ No work ever commenced under more auspicious cireum- 
plates. By JOHN RNET, F.R.S. In 4to. price 25s. bound | On the 3ist inst. complete in one ame. neatly bound, and | stances, liberal expenditure, or better management.” All par 
» cloth ; and in coal 4to. with Proof Impressions of the Plates, “meet ATNS' 2k yp aerenin rings *S"RoO WOR mee bs. teem rank ma a + _ as much wanted. The 
. 15a. D. nthly a , 
James Carpenter, Old Reai-ctnect. the New Volume o whole style and getting up of it is excellent. 
Thi Tay Ee pblahed in thick val. no. prcemr cia am | THE STANDAICS NOVELS AND'WOwances, | avi it nsxtanea un te Cueamet wk ren 
DISSECT R; or, Sys- Also, just published, 


Gardeners’ Magazine: “ The plates are remarkably well exe 
term of Practical Anatomy, for the Use ; Students in the vI Sisund's Botanic Gardens” has the neat appearance 0 
issecting Room. aund's 
By A FELLOW of the COLLEGE of SURGEONS in tTHE WieaR O Ey, RPEXHILL. on ei botany, mand gratify te opt tee lt 
r oO ins e > 
On tbe at of November xt vill - published. pe the First of With numerous ees 9 by Hervieu, 3 vols. ‘ a oe Gasetie, lent and the illustrations 
e Elements of Chemistry. By Thos. Graham. me “ grt» Pecnsen “ tal plants 
d. & Edinb. ; Professor Y m4, in “the London THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF Congregational Magasine: © The figures of ornament 


F.R.S. Lon happily combine 

University College; Corr. Member of the Royal Academy of| LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. | 2re ‘beautifully coloured. and ot a appily 

Sciences of Berlin. Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. Metropolitan Magazine: “The engraving and the colouring of 
he Work will be completed in Eight Parts, which will appear | The Second Edition, revised, with Additions, in 3 vols. 8vo. with | the flowers are really excellent specimens of the art 


segpaciy on the Ist of each month, until completed. Price 2s. nume “— _ Portraits. Pailosophical Ma agestne *An explanation of every, Botanigal 
term is given. his advantage belongs to no previous wort Sedlt 

Grant’ 's Outlines of Comparative Anatom Part The selection and treatment o the subjects figured reflect 

IV. ovo. Price Se. y- THE hes L 4 al MMO ODORE, upon the Conductor and pin Apeiatants, to be the best and 
The British Annual, and Epitome of the Pr Third Edition, in 3'vols., RATTLIN THE REEFER.’ cheapest work of preciical Botany. The plates are executed 

of Science. for 1833. Edited by Robert D. Thomson, SnD. Edited by CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N.C.B. in the first style of accuracy and beaut 

Price, in ny boards, 35. 6d. Author of * Peter Simple,’ * Jacob Faithful,’ &c. Also, The Botanic Garden No. 154, was issued 
London : B. Bailligre, Bookseller and Publisher, 219, Re- Richard Bentley, _ Burlington-street, ° on 

puvtatiest.” (Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) Oct. 20, London: R, Groombridge, Paternoster-row. 
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EMOIRS of the LiFE ‘of WILLIAM WIL- 
Me BERFORCE. By bis § his Sons. ROBERT ISAAC WILBER- 
M.A., Vicar _o Far! leigh late Fellow of Oriel 

oe a "SAMUEL WILBER RCE, M.A., Rector of 


Memoirs ng gave from a Journal in which, during a 
years, a ‘ilberforce was accustomed to record his pri- 

peel each his remarks on the incidents of the Aeprmat ts 
ao nwith his distinguished cotemporaries, Mr. Pitt, 

iat an —, Melville, Mr. Windham, Mr. Canning, 
rd Muncaster, the Emperor Alexander, 

mand. La sages. Sapam Bentham, Dr. Currie, 

us, jilliam Mason, an 
e = yh Newton, the. Rev, John Wesley, John 


ze 
Req, Hepry, ry Thornton, . James Stephen, 
ra . ve, Mrs. Hann ore, &c. 
Pi ay John ln ‘s marle-street. 


Reriss § SCHOOL ATLAS.—On the Ist of 
Decem 1837, will ar, Part the First of the above 
ST olen net WOM oo afer Cay a L goon 5 Steel, 
rr! ’ 
cori Eight Parts, forming avery canes ie 


sasiderable effort has been made to render this Atlas, both 

an one of the first of the pre- 

and it will be found in other respects superior to any 

las extant. The maps are of such a size as to render 

J fanyt but the most no’ countries superfluous, 

i ing the number, and nn gre expense ; 

jas the great t advan of giving the student a more correct 
hnowledge Lgerd the velative situations of cou: 
1, Compto: Compton-street, ee 














countries. 





HESS, 
Second edition, umeadi 1 at vel. og sai 16mo. neatly bound, 
bo FOR BEGINNERS, in a Series of 
and Check Mates, 


ve Lessons, showing the most a ved methed 

ending the Gam: ther with v various situa- 

By WILLIAM LEWIS. author of 

n the Game, with twenty-four Diagrams printed 

Fourth edition, in 1 vol. small 8vo., price 3s. boards, 

r- of Young Ladies; in which these inter- 
mbers of the animal ki de are 

instincts, habits, and 1 eS By 

oung Lady.—Matter-of- 


” With 6 Illustrations by 
a foune Lady.—Romantic 
Young id kagy sae sings. * Plain Young Lady. 
anly Young Lady. ~ Literary 


who is engaged.—Petting Young 
ung Lady.—Indirect Young Lady. 
Lady.—Hyperbolical Young Lady.—Interesting 
—— Young Lady.—Whimsical Young 
— y.—Affirmative Young y.—Natu- 
bs “ or "Young Seas Young 
iy oung Lad: oung Lady ool, 
Chapman Sia 186, Strand, London. 


Now ready, in super-royal 8vo. elegantly bound, 1/. 1s.; India 
TOR 's, 21. 28, 

HS PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, for 
188; containing a TOUR in IRELAND, by Leirca 
Esq. (which “yo ae this portion). Pith 19 beau- 
aving®, = Pictures by T. Creswick, Esq. 

wd D, M'Ciise, 
3 Orme & Co. 


bm Rea WILLIAM Rey —_ 
+» Morocco, 21s. 
HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL for 1838, 
By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D., with Twenty- 
vines, from Drawings by the late WILLIAM DA- 
s Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


same meee J sane FoR 1838. 


LOWERS " “OF “TOV ELINESS, 


y L. E. L., eleg: oon at aun 
hety weet stale, and I iitus conaty be Thi JIL, - ueitully. - 
ginal Drawings made 3G Brit Work. is ~- To 
m 
mee ll, lis. 6d. ; Columbia 4to. proofs, on India paper al. 128. 6d. 
FORGET ME NOT FOR 1838, 
Appealing, by the magic of its name, 
To gentle feelings pp gold kept 


Vi the 
Bepantly and epemetely ben b rimeon moroceo, sice 
“i cn Gre fatbatch, ine an and J. Thompson; from 
oa by Sir T. Lawrence, S. Prout, E. T. 
: Marpall, L. —% J. Jenkins. 3. Ld 
an erner ; an mposi- 
—_ > Te at fle oe Meceeee | 
e ° 
(R Poiwbele, C i = ai “H. ‘Brandre dreth, T. mS Wks, Miss 
wne, Mary Howitt, Miss wrance, Mrs. Sigourn 
Hill, Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Lee, Miss H. F. Gould, ‘Ke. - 
WORKS OF ART 
Published by Ackermann & Co., this Month. 
Six Coloured Views on the London and Birming- 
ia Bellver j ny iframes Drawi . under fue Sanction of the C Com- 

















Se 


-» Price, th 
med Scones ,'7 drawn on Stone, from Paintings 
fat expressly by by R. 3B. Davis, Animal Prister to his late Ma- 
7. Contents: 1. The Mother; 2. Taking to Walks; 3. The 
Discipline ; 4 Deakins. Size, 15 inches by ll. Price, the 
3 col 


ew Hints by an Old Professor on the Art of 
imadclotk Pointing ; with Coloured Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 


aa the | ‘month of November will be published, a 
Rdition of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque; swith 


THE ATHENZUM. 
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In 12mo. price 7s. in boards, a new edition of 
EMORIALS of a DEPARTED FRIEND. 
fated for GE Fr iidington, Se, Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


Just published, the 5th otitien, with consiiernte péditions, price 
, or 3s, 6d. oured, half-boun 
[NEANTINE KNOWLEDGE, a ‘Spelling. 


Book on a popular plan. By the ‘Author of the ‘ Child’ 
Grammar,’ &c. 





THE QUEEN. 


yas NATIONAL, FIRST, and only Au- 

thentic FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY, arrayed in the Robes and Jewels of the 
ficial Costume, worn on the occasion of her first Public Act, 
re = & British Parliament. y express Command. 
Painted CHALON, . +, an ngraving by S. 
— > en on the important scale of the original 





= Tt oe painted at the express command of the Queen, who 
has presented it to her mother, the Duchess of Kent, as an offer- 
ing of filial affection. It is a truly regal portrait, andi is the first 
portrait, of a? Victoria painted since her accession to the 
rone. imei 
“ This i is the portrait of our Queen, which, when diffused by 
the graver’s art, will adorn exery gentleman’ 's house and every 
public institution in the kin, ."—Morning Chronicle. 
* ASa memorial of her Seto, and the first great incident of 
her reign, it will rank with works called national.”"— Atlas. 
“ It presents a charmin, union of queenly dignity and feminine 
delicacy and beauty.”. ary Gazet 
a aeweaney © it is the characteristic Tikeness of Queen Victoria.” 
= Spectat 
“ The is d with consummate skill.”"—John 


Bull. 
P 1 This j is  contataly (2 (as it should be) Mr. Chalon’s most success- 
ul work 
“The Print will be be Teady early in next a when, we have 
no doubt, it will be pooeived as a most welcome present to the 
public.” —Morning 


The Price to Subscribers far | this Regal Portrait: 
Before i gttera 
Letters.| Proofs. 
& 8] & 





Prints. 


Whose Names are inserted on the 
Publisher's List on or before the 
Ist of January, 1833 .....seeseeeeees 

On Publication of Etching on ist © 

On Completio and Publication of the 
Engraving iceman 


Inse’ ert my Name in the List of Subscribers to the forth- 
coming Portrait of Her Majesty, now engraving by S. Cousins, 
. A.R.A., from the original Picture for which Her Majesty 
sat to A. E. Chalon, Esq. 
To Mr. F. G. Moon, 
20, Threadneedle Street. 


ead It will be necessary to insert the Class of Impression 








lished this day 
ISHER’S DRAWING "ROOM SCRAP- 
BOOK, 1838. Containing Thirty-six highly-finished En- 
oats tear illustrated with Poems by L. E. L. Quarto. Hand- 
somely 

“The author of this velame i is Miss Landon: and a very won- 

derful work it is.”—S 
“ The volume contains some of the sweetest poetry Miss Lan- 
don has ever produced—besides a great number of beautiful en- 


Embellished with Service Gazette. 
ed with 16 euaten, ieee ta on coals ie mth best manner, 


Cis Ya 
THE C 1A EPSAKE, 1838. 
Edited by the Rev WILLIAM ELLIS, 
This Le | aph Lt devoted to the advancement of Reli 
home, and its nsion “abroad : and includes Original 
butions from d st d Christian Welers, Travellers, an 
ionaries, w thent reference to sect o y. 
his Annual .in the solidity and ponenanent interest of its 
ahi, may almost claim the character of pevennten, from the 
world to which it is addressed.” — Spectator, 4. 

“ This is a very beautiful and solidly icnaiien volume, both 
as respects its literature and illustrations. Among the latter we 
notice the only portrait of Mrs. Fletcher ever published; it is 
an admirable likeness, and will be an object of great interest to 
her admirers."’"—United Service Gazette. 

THE ONLY JUVENILE ANNUAL FOR 1838. 
FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP - BOOK, 1838. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND and BERNARD BARTON. 
Containin 16 Pogravings, and forming an attractive and in- 
atypetive volume for Fami Fepsete and School Prizes. Price 8s. 

ent of the volume has been prepared 

with the most careful attention to the great object of inculcat- 

ing the prpcepts of virtue and religion, and of excluding from the 

ier of the Juvenile Scrap-Book everything likely to produce a 
jias to levity. affectation, and false sentiment. 

“ This is the prettiest annual for the use of young people that 
we have seen; and the literary contents are of an = 
high character. * The Captive Princess’ is a charm 
—Literary Gazett 


FISHER’ "s CmlENTAL 5 ~~ pabeneaae 1838. 
THIRTY-SEVEN VIEWS IN SY a, THE HOLY LAND, 
ASIA MINOR, &c. 


From Original on the spot by W. H. Bartlett. With 
Descriptions by “. Perinth i . In English or French. Quarto, 
handsomely 2s. 

‘0 those whe ~— fortune, leisure, and enterprise, what 
more “seductive inducements could be offered than the scenes 
placed before us by the pencils of Bartlett, Purser, and others, in 
the present volume? ho would not enjoy a seat in the court of 
the country-house near Damascus ; or ramble among the ruins 
of Seleucia ; or walk into the bazaar at Jaffa; or skim the bright 
uates under the * ete town’ of Alaya; or land in the beau- 

ful harbour at Rhodes; or stand where Ibrahim Pasha en- 
camped ; or stroll among the pillars that yet remain of Soli; or 
search out one of the villages of Barouk on Mount Lebanon; 
nay, we had almost said, who would hesitate to take up his final 
r in the Turkish burying-ground at Sidon?—Court Journal, 


GAGE D’AMITIE, 1838. 

THe Mipcanp Counties’ Tourist; uniform with, and 
forming the 4th and last volume of * The Northern Tourist’ 
series. Seventy-three Views of Castles, Cities, Towns, Scenery, 
&c. in the Counties of Chester, Derby, Leicester, Lineeln, Not- 
tingham, and Rutland, from ‘ina ‘Drawings on the spot by 
Thomas Allom. With Soseenpeeans in English or French. 
Quarto, handsomely bound, 2 

n2 om Ny a price 1 
THE LIFE AND van GN ae “WILLIAM THE 


ion at 
ntri- 











By the Rev. ag ct GHT, M.A. 
Embellished with 16 highly finished Plates. principally Por- 
its of aval from ie Original Paint- 
ings = the Naval Gallery of Greenwich Hos, 


very opportune ead useful porioguanee, tollecting all the 
important a. of the late reign, and enlivening = witha 


>—The Al ebet, with Introductory Lonyene 3 in § “ 
a me Reading ; Use of Numerals; The Watch; 
Conversation ; Days of me week; Names and order of the 
Months; Number of Days in ea ch ; Coins used in England 
Select sot te Multiplication Table in Rhyee, Historical 
Sketches of 4 King s of B angi and in Rhyme; Dr. Watts’s First 
Catechism ; ‘hurch Catechism DIRECTIONS FOR AN 
AGREEABLE , 1 AND Po.ite Appress; Of Know- 
ing your Condition : Of Behaviour - Church Of Bebaviour to 
Parents; haviour to the Family; Of Behaviour at Meals; 

of Of Behaviour in Walking alone , Of keeping comonay with 
Boys; Of peering company with your Elders, & cc. 

edition, with numerous Engrovings, 

Key to Knowledge; or Things in Common Use 
simply and shortly Explained. , & the Author of ‘ Always 
Happy,’ 7 Price 3s. 6d. in cloth, 

John Harris, corner of St. | ery 


RCHITECTURE AND CIVIL EN. 
GINEERING. 
New and very important Works for the Civil Engineer and 
rchitect. 

London and Brighton Railway.—Remarks on 
Capt. Alderson’ . Report on the various Lines of Railway to 
Brighton. Price 1 

Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Sir Edward Cust’s Thoughts 
on the expediency of a better system of Control and Super- 
vision over Buildings erected at the Public Expense, and on the 
subject of Rebuilding the Houses of Parliament. Price 1s. 

Mr. Hall’s Address to the British Association, ex- 
lanatory of the Injustice done to his Improvements on the 
team-Engine ice Is 

. Simms’s Treatise on the principal Mathe- 
matical Drawing Sactgensents employed by the Engineer, Archi- 
tect, and Surveyor. Plates, Pla 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Simms’s Sectio- fenaemohy : a Description 

f Mr. Macneil’s Method of Laying down Railway Sections. 
Plans with folio plates, in 4to. 2s. 

Wilkins’ (Regius Professor) Prolusiones Architec- 
tonice ; or, Essays on Subjects connected with Grecian and 
Roman’ - Part I. royal 4to. in boards, with fine 

tes, price | 

veal IL. ‘the. conceding) will be published at the end of the 


7eVicat’s Practical and Scientific Treatise on Cal- 
careous Mortars and Cements, translated, with Notes and Ex- 

riments made by Captain Smith. of the Madras Engineers, 
FR. S. 8vo, with Plates, price 10s 

low on the Strength of “Materials, and on Con- 

struction. 8vo. with Plates, price 16s. 

Papers on Subjects connected with the Duties of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers. 4to. with Plates, price 15s. 

Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Large 4to. with 28 Plates, price 30s. (A few —_— left.) 

Richardson’s very interesting Work on Elizabe- 
than Architecture, 60 Plates, elegantly half-bound in morocco, 
price 36s. 








ration, and very nearly ready, 
The most onl rehensive and valuable Prac tical Week yet 
offere ato the Civil Engineer and Student 
On the Public Works of Great Britain. In royal 
folio, 150 viet, engraved in the best style on copper, by the 
most eminent Mechanical Engravers, on Railways, Tunnels, 
Viaducts, Goligue Arches, Rails, Chairs, Bridges, Canals, Lock- 
ates, Docks, Wharfs, Iron Works, &e. ac. with Descriptive 
tter-press. Edited by F. W. Simms, C.E. Half-bound, price 
15s. 


’ Railways (forming a portion of the preceding, and 
sold separatel ) Practically Illustrated. In 70 Plates, royal 
folio, en; =o on copper in the best style, displaying every 
Practical Example int o Forming, Cyastencten. and completion 
of Railways, under every difficulty, in this and other countries. 
The subjects are selected from Railways in operation and com- 

letion; the whole scientifically an historically described. 


ce 20. 28 
The Port of London: a Historical, Commercial, 
and Scientific Survey of the Harbours and Port of London. its 
s, Piers, Quays, Embankments, Moorings, &c.; its Com- 
merce. and its great Resources. By James Elmes, Surveyor of 
the Port, &c. &c. ey folio, engraved in the best style on 16 
copper-plates. Price 18s 
Tredgold on the Steam Engine: a new Edition, 
much enlarged, edited by W. 8. B. Woodhouse, Esq. ; with an 
Appendix (A) on Steam Navigation, fully developing that very 
important Science, with Examples of Marine Engines, made by 
the principal oon, and now pene 8 in River, Sea, and War 
Vessels ; motive Engines; togeth er with an Appendix (B) 
on the onstruction, the Naval echitoctere, Elementary and 
Practical Principles of Steam Vessels, with Examples, in 20 large 
Plates of Vessels now in Sea and River Service. By J. Patten 
Surveyor and Naval Anstmest. The whole forming a work k of 
national importance. A large thick 4to. with about 75 Plates, 
pene’ 2. 12s. 6d. Appendix (A) and (B) sold separately, 1/. 1s. 
eac 
John Weale, Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn. 
*,* Mr. Weale would be very thank ul to receive Communi- 
cations upon the subjects of omotive Steam Power, aud 
upon | Steam Navigation. 











TO PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, ETC. 
ATENT PEDOMETERS for the Waistcoat 


Pocket, at Faupn' 's, 163, New Bond-street. 
’edometers for the Ladies. 


INNEFORD’ S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, a of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional De Debilit 
f Medicines in general use, t ‘tine ere are none perhaps more 
m i... than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 
orate the constitution when impaired by the effects of climate, 
f ong use of medicine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined effects have 
been witnessed for many years £ ysician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss of 
a petite, indigestion, nervous affections, and general debility. 
o elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been a most successful. 

pare by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New pent; 

street. In ne es, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., Lis., and 22s. each; and s 
by Sanger. 150, Oxford-street ; Johnstone, 66, Cornhill; Briel 

180, Strand ; and by most of the respectable Chemists and 

dicine Ve Wholesale lesale agents, — & Co. Bow Ch 

















Wood 
clothe Fnerevings, fro m Designs by Alfred Crowq 
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great ananietp Gazette, Oc 
Fiber, Son, & Co., & Paris. 


yard; and Barclay, %, 
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; 13; Great Marlborough Street, Oct, 21, 1897, 
MR. COLBURN has just published the folowing NEW WORKS: 


LIFE OF SIR EDWARD COKE, 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE in the REIGN of JAMES I. With MEMOIRS of his CONTEMPORARIES 


By C. W. JOHNSON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 8yo. with Portrait. 


“‘ This is a very valuable work, illustrating one of the most important paote in our history, and written in a candid spirit, whose judgment is based on materials co with 
great industry. It was a remarkable time, fertile in remarkable men; and Coke was of the first order, whether with reference to his talents or to the part that he played. There an 
slight but well-written memoirs of various persons connected with the period: Mr. Johnson has neglected nothing that could make his work complete; and it does equal honour my 
his intelligence and his jndustry.”—Literary Gazette. 


MISS LANDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
ETHEL CHURCHILL; 


Or, THE TWO BRIDES, A STORY of the REIGN of GEORGE II. 3 vols. 


“Such a record of female sentiment and ion as has hardly been published since the days of ‘Corinne.’ ‘Ethel Churchill’ abounds in brilliant thoughts and fine poetry, aeuty 
wit and observation, which, for its depth and feeling, is quite unwomanlike.”—Times. 








UNCLE HORACE. STOKESHILL PLACE; 


By the Authoress of ‘ Sketches of Irish Character,’ ‘The Buccaneer,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. Or, The MAN of BUSINESS. 


“ Mrs, Hall’s new and delightful novel, bearing the title of Uncle Horace,’ more than sustains By the Authoress of ‘Mrs. Armytage,’ &c. 2nd Edit. 3 vols. 

the high regetation of its popular writer. Its bachelor hero, Uncle Horace, is a capital and ori- | _“‘ This new novel will increase the already well-earned reputation of Mrs. Gore. It is extremely 
ginal sketch—more y and emphatically English es any character of the kind we are | well written. Mrs. Gore depicts the conventional characters of society, and the t 
acquainted with, elightful work deserves to in a popularity not surpassed by that of | by which human motives are governed, with equal felicity. An excellent moral is sliced by, 
any female writer of the day.” —Globe. events and the catastrophe of ‘ Stokeshill Place.’ ”"—Times. 


THE SPAS OF GERMANY. THE CITY OF THE SULTAN; 
By DR. GRANVILLE, Author of ‘ Travels to St. Petersburgh,’ &c, Or, DOMESTIC MANNERS of the TURKS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, bound. By MISS PARDOE, Authoress of ‘Traits and Traditions of Portugal,’ &, 


“To one who purposes to visit the G Spas, Dr. Granville’s book is as necessary as his In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
yertppenteen of is travelling bag, or his purse to pay his way. It informs him upon every point “We have followed Miss Pardoe, at once thralled and excited, from the regal hall to the mai. 
on which he is likely to seek | intelligence—the quality of every spring, its uses and. effects, the | house—from the marble-lined mosque of St. Sophia to the boatman’s mud-built hovel—from the 
constitutions or diseases it will aid or poetics, the character of the town in which it, is situate, | subterranean cisterns of eee —— to the cloud-enveloped summit of Mount Olympus, Ip 
the kind of company to be met with, the manners and charges of the attend with ath d| her delightful society we have feasted with pashas and con d with pi rchs, gossi 
other peveetan, most important to the traveller. Lastly, it sparkles with amusing anecdotes, | deep-eyed Circassian beauties, and bowed beneath the spell of Georgian loveliness. Miss 
and wherever a capital graphic cut will serve to assist description of site or scenery, it is intro- hasleft nothing unobserved, and has produced a work as instructive and amusing as it is curiog,” 
duced, and no small merit or utility to the performance.”"—Bath Herald. —Court Journal, 


PASCAL BRUNO: A SICILIAN STORY, 


Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo. 




















STORIES OF SPANISH LIFE. 


Edited by Licut.-Col. CRAUFURD, Grenadier Guards. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
‘These volumes are a welcome and valuable addition to English Literature, giving by far the best view of ee Life we have yet met with. No modern writer has so thoroughly 


penetrated the Spanish character, in its strength and its weakness, its vices, its virtues, and its peculiarities. 


ee he vices of the Spanish character, its disregard of shedding blood, iw 
abject superstition, its wild revenge, are all drawn with vivid and startling effect.”—Spectator. 





TRAVELS IN CIRCASSIA, A VOYAGE AMONG THE 
KRIM TARTARY, &c. COLONIES OF WESTERN AFRICA, 


In 1836-7, including a Steam Voyage down the Danube, from Vienna to Constan- i 
tinople, and round the Coast of the Black Sea. And NARRATIVE of the KAFF napintas % — 4 
By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq., Author of ‘Germany and the Germans.’ By JAMES E. ee, 548. See oe pas eae 
“uM, In 3 vols. evo. with Map of the Black Sea, and numerous Jilustrations, bound. In 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. bound, with numerous Plates by Major cc Michell, K.H. 
pt Ly AS, ‘in cr ey rg hy Sera dar olen ey RA 04 ine ait “ A very interesting account of the Colonies of Western Africa, of which very little is know.’ 
country—a noble and brave people—with their customs, character, social condition, and manners | —J0” Bull, 


are now for the first time fairly presented to Europe.” —Tait’s Magazine. 


T H E H US S A R. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, ’ 
By the Author of ‘The Subaltern,’ &¢. 
SNARLEY YOW > OF, THE DOG FIEND. 2nd Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


“ ates _ 2nd Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. “ Few will rise from the perusal of Mr. Gleig’s new work without feelings of the highest grt 
..“‘ Not inferior to any of Captain Marryat’s previous works, ‘Peter Simple alone excepted. It | fication. He takes his hero through battles, sieges, and assaults, under Sir Arthur We! i 
4s grotesque and humorous from beginning to end.”"— Atheneum, Robert Wilson, Lord Heathfield, sir D. Baird F. and W. Bentinck, and many others, 2 

¢ $a work in a com seety new style, and full of spirit it is. The dash{of historic character | France, Germany, the West Indies, Spain, Italy, and various other places too numerous to me 


animated narrative.""—Literary Gazette, tion. Amore exciting work has not appeared for a long time.’’—Court Journal. 


MR. BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY. 


A COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 


PART VIII. Small Paper Edition, price 4s. 6d. To be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, comprising Accounts of all the Eminent Families in the United Kingdom, and of upwari 
of 100,000 Individuals connected with them. Illustrated with the Armorial Bearings of each Family, Portraits, &c. 





‘ i 
gives great effect to the wild an 








THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY: 
THE COURTIER’S DAUGHTER. MEN OF CHARACTER. 


By LADY STEPNEY. 3 vols. By DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq. In 3 vols. with Twelve humorous Illustrations 


pay TEREST after Thackeray. 
THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
By the Author of ‘Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons,’ ‘ The Great A YEAR IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Metropolis,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. By the HON. P. CAMPBELL SCARLETT. In 2 vols. with Illustrations 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. To be had of all Booksellers, 


me 





London : Jamas Houmas, 4. Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, atthe ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, by Joun Francis; andsold by all Bool 
selless and Newsyenders.~Agents ; for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfate, Edinburgh, and D, Campbell, Glasgow; for lagLanb, J, »Dublin. 





